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Sugar boiling in a vacuum pan in Pacific Coast refinery. This operation crystallizes the granules. 





Here's a Torch 
Specifically Designed 
for Modern Silver Brazing 


No wonder skillful silver brazing operators are so enthusiastic over this new 


VICTOR torch. 
Here are their reasons... 


(1) The Model J27 Welding Torch has ample gas capacity, but its weight is 
light, its balance perfect. 


(2) Adequately long flexible nozzles can be provided with single or multiple 
flames for light or heavy silver brazing operations. 


(3) The built-in AIRADIATOR section assures a cool handle without interfering 
with proper flame characteristics. 


(4) It is the most perfect arrangement for silver brazing of Walworth type of fit- 
tings, flanges, collars, and “L's” such as are encountered in marine work. 


(5) It can be held conveniently and sturdily by both hands, far enough from the 
work yet kept in constant and controlled motion. The valve positioning clears 
the operator's hands, makes for accessibility. 


(6) It produces just the right kind of feathery, soft flame—single flame for some 
operations, multiple flame for heavier sections. And its flexibility allows 
bending into the most advantageous shapes. 


It is the ideal equipment for modern silver brazing operations. 


VICTOR EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Ad 88 844 FOLSOM STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 7 
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H. K. PORTER COMPANY, Inc. 


and Subsidiaries 


ning of a branch office at 


e the ope —— 
ae LOS ANGELES 


849 Petroleum Building, 


and sales agencies at _— 
South, SEATTLE 


1016 First Avenue, PORTLAND 


Fourth Avenue, 


131 South West 


the Food, Chemical and Oil Refining Industries 


* Agitators & Mixers © Autoclaves 


e Screw 


© Blenders e Dryers QUIMBY ® Rotex 
© Ball and Pebble Mills Revine © Heat Exchangers Ta tiitio °° Centrifugal 
@ Industrial Locomotives * Fractionating Columns oS e Chemical 

® Stainless Steel Castings © Pressure Vessels e Rubber-Lined 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, Inc. 


PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


Factories at Pittsburgh, Pa. e McKeesport, Pa. e Blairsville, Pa. 
ee ee ae ee e New Brunswick, N. J. e Mt. Vernon, III. 
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Installation by Western Asbestos Co. of Corrugated Transite 
for the American Forge Company, Berkeley, California 


FOR OVER 25 YEARS Johns-Manville Corrugated 
Transite has continually proved its value as the most 
efficient industrial roofing and siding material, partic- 
ularly over skeleton frame construction. Thousands of 
installations have been made. Accurate records indi- 
cate that Transite assures the longest life and lowest 
per annum cost. 


RESISTANCE TO FIRE: Johns-Manville Transite, in addition to 
being non-combustible, will withstand considerable temper- 
ature without cracking or buckling. No other material, so 
adaptable to general building construction, surpasses Transite 
in resistance to fire. 


RESISTANCE TO WEATHER AND CORROSION: Corrugated Transite 
provides resistance to the corrosive attacks of practically all 
of the common acid fumes and gases. It is not affected by 
climatic conditions, high and low temperatures, or steam ir- 
respective of its temperature or condition. 


MODERN APPEARANCE: Many modern architectural effects can 
be obtained with Corrugated Transite. Its natural light ce- 
ment gray color and uniform texture presents an attractive 
appearance. Transite can be painted, if desired. 


DURABILITY AND ECONOMY: Corrugated Transite is made of 
asbestos fiber and cement, formed under great pressure into 
dense, unlaminated, monolithic sheets possessing unusual 


My oN ° H 
forrugatewmransite...for permanent, fire-proof 
ee and wall construction 


~*~, 










Leslie Salt Company, Newark, California, a recent 
Corrugated Transite installation by Western Asbestos Co. 


strength, rigidity and durability. Since it requires no protec: 
tive painting or other maintenance expense and because it 
reduces fire risks to a minimum, Transite is decidedly 
economical. 


COMPLETE ENGINEERING AND CONTRACT SERVICE: Our Construc- 
tion Department has installed over 5 million square feet of 
Corrugated Transite. We offer you the advantages that come 
with this background of practical experience. Inquiries look- 
ing to future construction are solicited. Consult our office 
nearest you. 





Contractors and Distributors for Johns - Manville Corporation 


WESTERN ASBESTOS Co. 
Cugineers and Contractow 


675 TOWNSEND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. 
OAKLAND « RICHMOND * SACRAMENTO 
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Study the Bird Closely 


BIRD in the hand is not always worth two in the bush. 
A Economic possibilities of the war-created, government-owned 
enterprises should be thoroughly explored and logical future devel- 
opment encouraged, but to keep such establishments alive merely 
to relieve immediate postwar unemployment may instead actually 
create unemployment in unexpected forms. The West will do well 
to study these situations from the long-range viewpoint, rather than 
blindly to urge the retention of such plants on a vote-hungry gov- 
ernment of either political complexion. 

Warning that undesirable secondary effects of an economic policy 
are frequently more potent than the immediate desirable conse- 
quences, Dr. Walter Sulzbach, professor of social economics at 
Claremont College, California, points out what happens when 
governments strive to keep existing enterprises from closing down 
or reducing the number of the employees. Speaking before the 
Southern California World Trade Institute, he reminded that the 
government's money used for such purposes must either come from 
(1) taxation, which curtails the purchases of the individual con- 
sumer and restricts the investment of the businessman in raw 
materials, equipment and labor, or (2), through public borrowing 
from the banks, which scoops up such savings as would eventually 
be invested elsewhere, even if temporarily lying idle. 
The history of the New Deal in the United States and the Leon 
Blum government in France proves, according to Dr. Sulzbach, 
that “pump priming” inspires no genuine flow of private initiative 
ind enterprise, but on the other hand simply brings on an endless 
round of pump priming that must eventually end by returning to 
the depression level. Public investments do not necessarily encour- 
age private investments. 
Ahead, he warns, lie international dangers, because as soon as 
a government invests capital in a certain industry the whole nation 
becomes bound to protect it. 
“Political relations between nations are seriously affected when 
the people have the feeling that such hardship as they have to 
suffer is a consequence of the official policy of a foreign nation. 
This happened when the Soviet government invaded the timber 
market and when the British government put restrictions on rubber 
production. The situation is even more dangerous when the rela- 
tionship between creditors and debtors is involved. When English 
or French individuals or corporations have been unable to repay 
their American creditors, this has never had any political signifi- 
cance; but the failure of the British and French governments to 
live up to the American claims in the matter of the interallied debts 
after the first World War brought about the Johnson Act.” 
To bring Dr. Sul!zbach’s comments closer home, it might be 
recalled that Hitler's trade deal in 1935 of German manufactured 
products for Jugoslavian prunes, which forbade purchase of other 
prunes, was a serious blow to prune growing and processing in 
California and the Pacific Northwest, particularly the former, be- 
cause for many years Germany had been the largest single customer 
for the prune crops of the Pacific Coast, taking fully a third of 
the output. Later came the German ban on dried apples, which 
‘imilarly affected the apple growers and processors in the Pacific 
Northwest. The war has pulled these industries out of their indi- 
vidual depressions temporarily, but the coming of peace may easily 
mean a difficult problem to face again. 

The long-range view of industrial problems is not the popular 
one, but it brings the most profit in the end. 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 


© Cane sugar refining from Hawaiian raw has 
long been an important industry on the Pacific 
Coast. In fact, the front cover scene is in the 
largest sugar refinery in the world, that of 
California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Com- 
pany at Crockett, California. 


Editor's note: Credit was inadvertently 
omitted for the log scaling cover picture for 
the August issue. It came from the Red River 
Lumber Company, Westwood, Califernia. 
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WHAT IS MACHINERY $ 
No.1 ESSENTIAL? 


. IT'S LUBRICATION OF THE RIGHT KIND 


that will keep production machinery in good operating condition 





and continuously on the job. Stoppage due to worn or corroded 
bearings and gears caused by improper lubrication is certainly 
on the blacklist these days ...and remember, parts take time to get 


and install. Yes—the No. 1 essential today is proper lubrication. 


* , * 


7 QUICK FACTS ABOUT LUBRIPLATE LUBRICANTS 


- LUBRIPLATE produces an ultra-smooth, wear-resisting bearing surface. 

. LUBRIPLATE reduces friction, thus lowering maintenance and power costs. 

. LUBRIPLATE resists rust, corrosion and pitting. 

. Most LUBRIPLATE products are white. LUBRIPLATE assures clean lubrication. 
. LUBRIPLATE outlasts ordinary lubricants many times. 

. LUBRIPLATE is economical—a little goes a long way. 

. LUBRIPLATE is availapie in fluid and grease types for every need. 


Nowas@wn- 








LUBRIPLATE DIVISION 
FISKE BROTHERS REFINING COMPANY 


SINCE 1870 
Newark, N. J. Toledo, Ohio 
DEALERS FROM COAST TO COAST 


LUBRIPLATE |, x 


THE MODERN LUBRICANT that Arrests Progressive wear 
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GET THIS 
HELPFUL DATA: 


Grades of Micarta—their character- 
istics . . . corresponding Army and 
Navy types. 

Properties of Micarta—mechanical 
... electrical . . . chemical... how 
they compare with other materials. 
Designing Help—machining data... 
how to apply directional loads... 
molded and formed Micarta design 
suggestions. 


Forms Available—standard shapes 
and sizes . . . plates, rods, tubes, 
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Here’s new and up-to-the-minute data for 
designers, in concise, easy-to-use form. 
Users of industrial plastics . . . manufactur- 
ers looking for ways to utilize the advantages 
of Micarta to replace other materials... will 
find full and helpful information in this 
revised and enlarged Micarta Data Book. 


Forty pages of property tables, perform- 
ance curves and design suggestions provide 
working data for selecting the proper grade 
of Micarta for heavy-duty service in any 
field. Data covers both laminated, molded, 
and formed Micarta. Grades include those 
designed for severest wear, and for applica- 
tions requiring electrical and chemical 
properties. 

Reserve your copy of the new Micarta 
Data Book today. Write Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., 1 Montgomery St., 
San Francisco, Calif., Dept. WI-3. 
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Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 





KES 
ys CONVEYOR MA. 


1) GETTING OUT THE SCRAP was a big headache in this 


plant. Their scrap conveyor was a jinx, if I ever saw one. 
No matter how much attention they gave it... with the best 
of maintenance care... it always managed to break down 
just at the wrong time and tie up the works. 


© IT’S A DIFFERENT STORY NOW. 


whole trouble centered on the chain bel 


The chain they were using wasn’t to 
enough to stand up under the kind 
service this conveyor demanded. T 
solution was easy. It was a made-to-ord 


job for Rex 


Cast Roller chain belt. Sing 


they made the changeover, they haven 


had a bit of 


THE PRESS FITTED TELE- 
SCOPIC JOINT ESTABLISHES A 
RIGID RELATION BETWEEN 
THE SIDE BARS. 


© HERE'S WHAT MAKES REX CAST ROLLER CHAIN 


trouble. 


ROLLERS ARE ALWAYS FREE 
TO TURN. SIDE BAR SPACING 
IS MAINTAINED BY THE TELE- 
SCOPIC CONSTRUCTION. 





TOUGH. this cutaway view shows its distinctive tele- 
scopic barrel construction. Note the way one barrel fits 
into the other to form a rigid link. Chain rollers roll 


easily and will not bind. Long life and trouble-free serv- T-HEAD PINS ARE LOCKED 


ice are assured. SECURELY AGAINST TURN- 
ING IN THE SIDE BARS. 


SIDE BARS OF MALLEABLE IRON 
OR Z-METAL ARE PROPORTIONED 
FOR STRENGTH AND DURABILITY. 


The Rex Man can help you with your chain belt and conveyor 
application problems; and for engineering data on Rex Cast CHAIN BELTS 
Roller chains, ask for your copy of the 768 page Catalog No. 444. 
Chain Belt Company, 1723 West Bruce Street, Milwaukee 4, 


Wisconsin. inmore than 2000sizesand types for the positive transmi 
of power, timing of operations and conveying of m 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY OF MILWAUKE 


Rex Chain Belt and ‘ransmission Division, Rex Conveying and Engineering Products Division, Milwaukee 4, Wis. - Baldwin-Duckworth Chain Belt Division, Springfield 2, Mass.; Worcester 3, 
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There's a J-M Insulation to do the job 
with utmost efficiency and economy 


T doesn’t matter what your heat-control problem 
may be, there’s a J-M Insulation made to 
solve it. Back of this ability to meet every insula- 
tion need is experience . . . 85 years of it... in 
every conceivable type of insulation work. That’s 
why J-M Engineers can design insulation applica- 
tions for special conditions with utmost speed, 
thoroughness and economy. Listed here are but a 
few of the many types of J-M Industrial Insulations. 


FOR TEMPERATURES TO 2600° F. J-M Insulating Brick 
and Insulating Fire Brick are available in 7 types, with 
temperature limits ranging from 1600° F. to 2600° F. All 
provide light weight, low conductivity. 


FOR TEMPERATURES TO 1900° F. J-M Superex Blocks 
have long been standard for this service. High heat resist- 
ance, low thermal conductivity. Sizes 3’’ x 18’’, 6’ x 36” 
and 12” x 36”, from 1” to 4” thick. 
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FOR TEMPERATURES TO 700° F. J-M Asbesto-Sponge 
Felted Pipe Insulation is recommended where maximum 
efficiency, high salvage and resistance to abuse are es- 
sential. For temperatures over 700°, used in combination 
with Superex. It is available in 3-ft. lengths, from 1” to 
3” thick, for standard pipe sizes. 


FOR TEMPERATURES TO 600° F. J-M 85% Magnesia has 
been for many years the most widely used block and pipe 
insulation for temperatures to 600° F. and, in combina- 
tion with Superex, for higher temperatures. Maintains high 
insulating efficiency. Standard block sizes 3’’ x 18’, 6’’x36” 
and 12” x 36”; from 1” to 4” thick. Pipe insulation in 3 ft. 
lengths, from 1” to 3” thick, for standard pipe sizes. 


For details on these materials, and on the complete J-M 
Insulation line, write for Catalog GI-6A. Johns-Manville at 
Los Angeles, San Francisco or Seattle. ( 


Johns-Manville 


INDUSTRIAL INSULATIONS 


FOR EVERY TEMPERATURE... FOR EVERY SERVICE 
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California's First Big Furnace — Speci. 
fications called for building a blast fur. 
nace among the orange groves and 
vineyards of Southern California. It 
involved a quick schedule of steel fab. 
rication, transportation and erection, 
It was assigned to Consolidated Stee] 
Corporation. 


Today, the big furnace of Fontana, 
casting its tons of yellow pig, is a sym- 
bolic nucleus of the new industrial 
West. A big job, a unique job, quickly 
and well done, it bears testimony to 
the ability of the Consolidated Steel 
organization. 


If steelwork is part of your postwar 
thinking, Consolidated is prepared now 
to help you plan. For information, ad- 
dress the president. 


KEEP BUYING 
WAR BONDS 
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Consolidated Steel 


FABRICATORS * ENGINEERS + CRAFTSMEN 


CONSOLIDATED STEEL CORPORATION, LTO..LOS ANGELES, 
LONG BEACH, WILMINGTON, CALIFORNIA; ORANGE, TEXAS 


LARGEST INDEPENDENT IN THE WEST 
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The Crocker-Wheeler generators that power a famous 
| New York bank building are “lifers’’ They made a one- 
“way trip down to their operating station which, for 
‘architectural reasons, had to be 86 feet below the side- 
walks of New York. There’s a square block of solid 
building above them now—they’re locked up for life. 


There would be no practicable way to take out or replace 
these generators once the building was completed, so the 
decision on the kind of generators to install had to be based 
on dependability—absolute dependability. When it came 
to final selection, the Building Committee voted unanimously 
“ for Crocker-Wheeler generators. 


| Besides their reputation for long life, there was another 
strong reason why C-W generators were specified: 
despite the 26 elevators that were to operate in the 





DIVISIONS OF JOSHUA HENDY IRON WORKS 
CROCKER-WHEELER DIVISION ... Electric Motors & Generators 
JOSHUA HENDY DIVISION ... Steam Turbines, Diesels, Gears 
ANY HENDY OFFICE IS READY TO SERVE YOU 
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IMPRISONED FOR LIFE 


building —despite the rapidly fluctuating, heavy power 
demand these elevators would put on the circuits— 
Crocker -Wheeler could guarantee the building lights 
would not flicker. Years ago, Crocker-Wheeler pioneered 
the d-c generator construction that first made non-flicker 
operation possible under such circumstances...just one 
of the many major advances in electrical design 
developed by Crocker-Wheeler during 56 years of 
specialization in engineered electrical manufacturing. 


You can benefit from Crocker-Wheeler’s specialized 
skill simply by calling or writing your nearest Hendy 
office whenever your plans include special or standard 
motors or generators. We will also be glad to send you 
information on other Hendy products which include 
Diesel engines, steam turbines, turbo-generators, reduc- 
tion gears and hydraulic control equipment. 


sosnua MMEERNIDY non worxs 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


SUNNYVALE, CALIFORNIA 


Branch Officer: BOSTON + BUFFALO + CHICAG® + CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND + DETROIT + HOUSTON 
LOS ANGELES + NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA > PITTSBURGH + SAN FRANCISCO ~ ST. LOUIS - WASHINGTON 
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Set-up men, assistant 
foremen, leadmen and 
workers say 


SMOOTH OPERATION 
PLENTY OF POWER 
LIGHT WEIGHT 
HANDLING EASE 


make this new 


RIVET SQUEEZER 


the best liked tool 
for the job with “C” Type Yoke. 


Rivet Squeezer 
with Alligator Jaws 
=: % ‘ a : of 114" reach. 


Rivet Squeezer 


I 


The Thor PRS-10 Pneumatic Rivet Squeezer is the most powerful machine of its size on the 
market. Having a rated capacity for driving Ye" aluminum, Dural or soft iron rivets, it can 
also be used for dimpling, pressing and similar operati it is available in three styles — 
for “C" type yoke and with alligator jaws of 1-4" or 2-4" reach. 








its bal in juneti with properly located throttle lever, and its finely graduated 
control, ble the operator to properly align the plunger or anvils over the rivet before 
applying the final squeezing stroke. 





The design is streamlined; completely enclosed; air-actuated power and return strokes 
eliminating springs; full roller bearing construction. No strains are transmitted to the Rivet Squeezer 
aluminum casing, which serves only as a locating medium and hausing for the power with Alligator Jows 
transmitting mechanism. : ” 

of 2%" reach, 


Portable Pneumatic and Electric Tools 


INDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY | ReveenGith heehee EO 


write today for Bulletin No. P-1232., 





600 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


6200 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 1741 First Ave., S., Seattle, Wash. 
315 S. Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 54 E. Fourth, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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“PLANT” 


for 


ENGINE 
INSULATION 


Each PLANT” Contracting-Unit collaborates with en- 
gineers by furnishing specifications and details for the 


proper application of our insulating materials at any 
temperature. 


An organization, like a man, is known by the company 
it keeps. The list of ‘'Plant’’ customers is long and im- 
pressive indeed; the type of work is wide and varied. 


The Know-How” of the PLANT Contracting-Unit is care- 
fully coordinated with the experience of our three Pa- 
cific Coast factories. Customers derive the full benefits 
of 24 years of successful, responsible contracting and 
manufacturing experience. 


PLANT 


RUBBER & Army-Navy. E'' awarded 
ASBESTOS to FACTORY No. 3 
WORKS Emeryville, Calif 


MAIN OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 


SALES OFFICES in Los Angeles, Wilmington, and 

Oakland, Calif.; distributors in principal cities 

FACTORIES in Emeryville, San Francisco, and 
Redwood City, Calif 


Manufacturers of Plant Insulating Materials, 
Precision Molded Light-Density Type 
85°o Magnesia Insulation, and 
Mechanical Packings 
Since 1920 
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- LOWEST MACHINING COSTS 
with 


‘STANDARD. 
CARBOLOY 








When you specify “Standard”? Carboloy Tools you get all the well- ‘ 

: ; , SEND FOR 
known benefits of carbide tool use—at an extremely low tool invest- 32 PAGE 
ment cost. “Standards’”—produced in mass production quantities ' & 
by the thousands daily—range so low in price today that unequal CATALO 
investment cost can be eliminated as a factor in your decision regard- 
ing use of Standard Carboloy Tools vs. other tool materials. 













Available in 10 styles, all common sizes, grades for cutting all metals, 
and ranging in price as low as 70c each, Standard Carboloy Tools are 
carried in stock for prompt deliveries. Write for Catalog GT-175-R. 


CARBOLOY COMPANY, INC, 


11101 EAST 8 MILE AVENUE, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Birmingham ° Chicage . Cleveland . Detroit * Los Angeles . Milwaukee . Newerk | 
Philedelphia ° Pittsburgh . Thomaston, Conn, 


(Also sold through many leading Mill Supply Distributors) 


For Cutting ee. 
For Cutting | Ss 2 EL 
ast (RO 
6 1c Ferrous Metals 


TUNGSTEN CARBIDES = + « TUNGSTEN CARBIDES WITH TANTALUM AND/OR TITANIUM CARBIDES 











Western District Offices: 5905 South Pacific Blvd., Los Angeles, California 
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If your answer is “yes” to any 
of these questions, then you’ll 
want Unoba—the sensational 
new barium grease. 


UNOBA grease will give contin- 
uous protection at temperatures as 
high as 250°F. It will protect mov- 
ing parts completely submerged in 
water. It is adhesive and will not 
throw off in operations involving 
excessive mechanical agitation. 


Because of its all-around proper- 
ties and the high quality oils used 
in its manufacture, Unoba fills a 
multitude of needs which normally 


require several different kinds 
of lubricant. One plant found 
that Unoba gave them efficient 


SS 
KX lubrication on machinery that 
SS needed nine different 


weights and brands of grease! 

A saving of nearly 75% in cost 

was effected, for machinery 
lubricated with Unoba shows less 
wear — operates longer — requires 
fewer greasings. 





Today Unoba is at work in many 
lumber mills, in mines, in steel 
foundries and factories, on con- 
struction jobs and on farms. It’s 
doing hundreds of different jobs 
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Would you like to use a single product in all your 
grease-cup fittings rather than be bothered with a lot 
of different brands and weights? 


Are your plant operations such that you need a lu- 
bricant that neither running water nor live steam can 


displace? 


Would you like a grease that will stand up successfully 
under every conceivable type of outdoor operation, re- 
gardless of weather conditions? 


in almost every kind of industry. 
A phone call to your local Union 
Oil Company representative will 
bring you detailed information on 
how Unoba can streamline your lu- 
brication — or write Union Oil 
Company, 617 West 7th Street, 
Los Angeles 14, California. And 
remember, Union—the largest and 
oldest independent oil company 
in the West— manufactures 492 
other quality petroleum products 
for every industrial use. 


UNOBA 





Another 


UNION OIL 


Success-Tested Product 
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t-ize—and cut your 


. 


Load-Handling 


Costs 
—with the E-P Man’s Help 








To “Unit-ize”, you collect a// of your 
materials at central points—gather them 
in Unit Multiples on pallets or skids— 
then transport them any distance on 
Elwell-Parker Power Industrial Trucks 
equipped with suitable Load-Handling 
Attachments. 


Your nearby Elwell-Parker Field Engi- 
neer can help you to Unit-ize with a 
Truck System that will handle bigger 
loads faster—more safely—for Jess money. 


You can depend on your local E-P Man 
—his own broad training is supported 
by Elwell-Parker’s vast experience in 
creating unique low-cost methods of 
transporting all Industrial Loads. Call 
or write, and he will gladly report. 


The Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 4175 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


San Francisco 5: IRA G. PERIN 
575 Howard Street - Telephone: GArfield 1827 
Los Angeles 15: 
1612 Maple Avenue + Telephone: PRospect 5911 
Seattle 4: 
COLBY STEEL & ENGINEERING COMPANY 
525 Central Building + Telephone: ELliott 5722 








Each package weighs 60 pounds—impossible to high-tier by 
hand. With an Elwell-Parker one man speeds 24 cases on pal- 
lets; tiers 1,440-pound Unit-ized Assemblies to warehouse roof. 


ELWELL-PARKER 


POWER INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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--+- build with Timber Structures 


The versatility of wood as a con- 
struction material still amazes many 
who have not followed this product 
through the war years. 

It has been our privilege at Timber 
Structures to assist in the moderniza- 
tion of wood. Among other things, 
this has involved design; for without 
design the values of research, engineer- 
ing, prefabrication, assembly and 
erection are not realized to the full. 

From our plants have come such 
divergent and practical designs as 
glued laminated arches illustrated 
above; for trusses, beams, columns; 
for products as small as oars, as large 
as navy blimp hangars. 

Design is one of the elements of 
“Engineering in Wood’’—a policy of 
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service that has characterized the pre- 
fabricated products of our organiza- 
tion since its inception. 

Have you plans on the drawing 
board—or in your mind—for future 
construction work? If so, we should 
like to talk to you about the economy, 





Design and engineering staffs are integral 
parts of Timber Structures offices in New 
York, Portland, Seattle, and San Francisco. 


Glued Laminated Timber Arches, 77' span, 
prefabricated by Timber Structures, Inc. for 
U.S. Naval Training swimming pool. 


availability, strength and permanence 
of timber as a building material. 

A pictorial record of the work we 
have done and are doing is available 
for the asking. Please write for 48- 
page book “‘Engineering in Wood.”’ 
We are prepared to serve you in tim- 
ber and allied structural materials. 


IO in Woe. 


STRUCTURES 


I-uN COD AL P.O R 2 T'S OD 
Portland 8, Oregon New York 17, N.Y 








Piping Materials for Any Need 
eee Crane Can Supply Them 


The easiest way to dispose of piping supply prob- 
lems is to put them up to Crane. Doing that gives 
you the world’s greatest selection of equipment for 
every service—power or processing systems, high 
or low working pressures. All your needs of valves, 
fittings, pipe, fabricated assemblies and piping 
accessories are supplied from one single source— 
your local Crane Branch or Wholesaler. 


GloBe 
vALvES 


Sas 


ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY... ONE RESPONSIBILITY FOR ALL EQUIPMENT 


Now when you are trying to catch up with deferred 
maintenance, Crane complete piping materials 
service is a big advantage. From ordering to in- 
stallation, every step of the job is simplified. And 
while one responsibility for materials helps assure 
the best installations, you are also getting full benefit 
of Crane Co.’s 89-year experience and leadership in 

the piping equipment field. 

Typical All-Crane Piping 


Materials Installation in 
Process Industry Plant. 


ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY 


Dependable quality guards every part of piping systems when you 
specify Crane materials throughout. Such quality is exemplified by 


Crane Iron Body Wedge Gate Valves. Strong body sections resist 
severest strains. Straight-through ports permit unrestricted flow. 
A deep stuffing box lengthens packing life. Long guides keep disc 
travel true, while the finest design in every part assures long life 


and smooth, trouble-free service. 


STANDARD 
IRON BODY 
WEDGE GATE 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan, Chicago 5, Ill. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 


PLUMBING ° HEATING - PUMPS 
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Unigee COMBY Ynszallation! 


Cosy dual-platform elevators are designed and 
built in any desired capacity for loading material 
and supplies to decks of ships. Both the inner and 
the loading platforms travel a vertical distance of 
60 feet. The inner platform travel is entirely inde- 
pendent of the loading platform which can be set 
to connect with a ship at any level. The loading 
platform is equipped with a telescopic apron: and 
folds back against the main structure when berth- 
ing ships or not in use. This particular installa- 
tion, shown loading an aircraft carrier, is fixed 
at one point although other Colbys of this design 
are movable . . . traveling along the face of the. — 
dock as may be required. ‘ 


Pre-war installations, embodying 
this same principle, have been in 
operation for years on the Atlantic, 
Seaboard —in the Mississippi* 
Valley and on the Pacific Coast, 








Designers and 
Manufacturers 


of 
CRANES 
AND MARINE 
ELEVATORS 


and 


Material Handling 
Equipment 


HEAD OFFICE: 525 Central Building, Seattle 4, Washington 


15 Park Row 417 Market St. Birks Buildirg 
NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO 5 VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Affiliated Companies: PRESCOTT IRON WORKS, AMERICAN FOUNDRY CO.,Seattle 
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This advertisement is one of a 
series of four in Southwestern 
Engineering Company's post- 
war problem-solving campaign 
calling attention to the tremen- 
dous amount of surplus gov. 
ernment-owned construction 
equipment which will become 
available for peacetime use, 
come victory; and to this cli- 
ent’s ability to direct its use 
for industrial reconversion, It 
appeared in leading trade jour- 
nals throughout the country. 

This is an interesting exam- 
ple of the educational approach 
characteristic of good indus- 
trial advertising; an approach 
which always stimulates read- 
ership of an advertisement and 
interest in an advertiser's prod- 
uct or services. 

Although few direct sales 
are expected to result from this 
campaign, the way is being 
paved for industrial manufac- 
ie i : , turers to know about South- 
gon... Toe OOS eqsipeent semend — western Engineering Com- 
pany, and its long record of 
successful engineering and 
construction services for heavy 
industry. 





constauctors 


PLACED BY 


Industrial opportunity is in the making! And 

energetic industrial concerns are “hoisting T H E M Cc u “ R | Y « O M P A N Y 
their advertising sales”... getting under way . +s - . 

is reich De tenes dhe een aad A Complete Industrial Advertising Service Since 1919 

tive economic condition of tomorrow's new 
Industrial Age. The McCarty Company's four 
offices are situated so that they are close to 
you. May we show you how to make every 
dollar of your postwar advertising expendi- 
tures perform at maximum efficiency? 


LOS ANGELES 15, BENDIX BUILDING © SAN FRANCISCO 5, RIALTO BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 19, KOPPERS BUILDING e FORT WORTH 2, DAN WAGGONER BUILDING 


MEMBER...AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
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Fy Th QUALITY Bearing! 





@ Start with a scientific design and best ma- 
terials available, follow this up with pains- 
taking workmanship equipped with precision 
machinery — that’s the formula that produces 
Link-Belt Friction Fighter Bearings. To the 
advantages of the design, which provides for 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Pacific Division 

Los Angeles 8 var Canes 
Ockland 8 AY nN 
Ow 
FROM STOCK 


San Francisco 24 


Seattle 4 
Spokane 8 
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heavy duty, combination thrust and radial load 
capacity,and free rolling action under severe mis- 
alignment. Link-Belt manufacturing methods 
add long life and rugged durability. Friction 
Fighter Bearings can be the answer to your fric- 


tion fighting problems. Consult Data Book 1775. se 


FRICTION FIGHTER 


a) 


Roller and Ball Types 








Not the man who has the clear, concise instruction 
sheet. But don’t put the blame on the other fellow, 
either .. . put it where it belongs—on the record form! 

And furnishing legible records is the job Uarco 
continuous-strip forms do. With a Uarco Register, 
one person at one time writes enough copies for your 
every need... furnishes “originals” for all interested 
parties. These records put an end to excessive copy- 
ing and re-copying ... lessen the possibility of errors. 

But that is only one of the jobs Uarco does for 
business record keeping. These continuous-strip 
forms speed the flow of work smoothly, efficiently . . . 





Who’s Going to Make a Mistake Here? 











end carbon fuss, stop-and-go actions, and other time- 
wasting operations. Uarco records are made either 
for handwritten or machine-written use. They may 
be carbon interleaved or non-interleaved; may be 
used in a Uarco Autographic Register, typewriter, 
billing or tabulating machine. 

No matter what type of record keeping problem 
you have, Uarco has or will devise a form to fit your 
individual need. It will cost you nothing to have a 
Uarco representative call today. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland e Offices in All Principal Cities 


HANDWRITTEN * TYPEWRITTEN © BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


BETTER BUSINESS RECORDS 
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@ Panelboards, taxed beyond their efficient 
capacities, are a drain on the productivity 
of any plant — regardless of its size. This 
speedy Conversion Plan involves such a 
moderate investment that it “pays off’ in 
a hurry, even in the smallest plant. 

The pictures above show a typical conver- 
sion. With a minimum of time and labor and at 
no increase in space, 25 lighting circuits were in- 
creased to 42—up 68%, Circuit breaker convenience 
and protection replaced obsoleted fusible circuits. 
Notice, too, that Saflex units were installed for 
the main controls, with sufficient space provided 
for an additional circuit, if and when it is needed. 

Remember, such conversions as these utilize 
existing boxes and conduit. The cost in time and 





SQUARE 


LOS ANGELES 
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money is small. The dividends in conserved power 
and increased efficiency are substantial. Your near- 
by Square D Field Engineer will be glad to analyze 
your present equipment and submit a tailor- 
made conversion plan for your consideration. This 
service costs nothing—pays big dividends. 


Write for a free copy of “MORE CAPACITY” which shows 
a variety of conversions in detail. Address Square D Com- 
pany, 1318 East 16th Street, Los Angeles 21, California. 
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ventilation. 


e It has ball bearings, sealed in 


Morse 


General-Purpose Motor 
-flow 


Fairbanks- 
e It has cross 
Morse Copperspun Rotor. 


and protected. 


e [thas theexclusive Fairbanks- 


e Ithas an optional conduit box 
assembly. 


Features of the New 
e It is a 40° C. motor. 
e It is a protected motor. 
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CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 


avqerret( ic 


al 


Ii 


in 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES © DIESEL ENGINES © GENERATORS © MOTORS © SCALES © PUMPS © STOKERS © RAILROAD AND FARM EQUIPMENT 


ill tempt us to break this pledge. 


After the war, the name Fairbanks-Morse will continue to 
mark performance-proved products only, as it has for 114 years. 


No race to get civilian products onto the market 


early w 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


















West Gets Unexpected Break 
Ordinarily the first item on this page 
deals with the leading editorial article, but 
our Washington news letter tells of a mat- 
tet of so much greater immediate impor- 
tance that our readers are urged first of all 
toturn to page 40. There Arnold Kruck- 
man points out that the new reconversion 
law apparently gives the West an even 
break on resuming civilian production, 
regardless of WPB and WMC orders deal- 
ing with critical materials, labor shortage 
areas and administrative directives of all 
Bis 


Delayed Action Bombs 

From the time we first began begging 
that the trip to the woodshed in company 
with father be postponed, on through the 
last day for income tax and automobile 
license plates, the human tendency is to 
imagine that the fatal day of reckoning 
an be put off. Governments are prone to 
ake the same course, and the Editorial 
Comment on page 5 quotes an economist 
as to the folly of trying to retain govern- 
ment-owned war plants merely for the 
purpose of creating jobs. Behind such po- 
litical bait is a sharp hook, difficult and 
painful to untangle. 


Postwar Preparations 

War plant operators in the West who 
either never had any customers except the 
government, or whose prewar operations 
were too small to require any extensive 
sales effort, have a far bigger sales problem 
ahead of them than old established con- 
cerns who simply have to swing back to 
their peace-time programs. For the benefit 
of such operators there is published in this 
issue (p. 33) some important data on 
planning an advertising campaign and 
how much money to put into it. 


Railroads Too Cautious? 

The above question is really the heart 
of the situation about which Attorney 
General Biddle and his noisy watchdog, 
Wendell Berge, are throwing conniption 
its, The Western roads have been hesitant 
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to set up a new industrial rate structure 
for the West until they knew whether the 
industrialization was just a ‘war baby’ or 
not, although Biddle & Berge assert 
(whether they really believe it or not) that 
the West is the victim of a cruel railroad 
conspiracy. On the other hand, perhaps the 
rails are greatly underestimating the new 
Western developments. On page 27 begins 
the first installment of an article going 
clear down to rock bottom on the whole 
situation. 


Industry Also Neglectful 

Not only railroads may be guilty of lack 
of vision about the Western future, but 
Western industrialists themselves who fail 
to see that a large part of the out-migration 
of war workers from the Pacific Coast may 
be due to their own neglect to give their 
employees any hopes for the future. At 
least one company (p. 30) has met the 
problem intelligently and promptly. Will 
more employers follow suit? 


Significant Achievement 

Believe it or not, some of the most diffi- 
cult manufacturing jobs known to industry 
have been mastered right here in the West 
during this war period, despite the advan- 
tage of experience possessed by industry in 
the East. One of the most significant is 
the steel shell cartridge case achievement 
of Norris Stamping & Manufacturing Co. 
(p. 31). 


Quicker Unloading 

For unloading trucks and automobiles 
from freight cars more speedily, an em- 
ployee at the Seattle Naval Supply Depot 
devised a portable ramp (p. 38). The de- 
pot also has developed some new kinks in 
palletizing. 


"There's a War On" 


For all who have been insulted by war- 
blase store clerks and hotel employees, a 
refreshing outpouring of indignation is to 
be found in our Mailbox section (p. 54). 
Also some comment on the handicaps suf- 
fered by commercial highway transpor- 
tation. 
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Utilizing ''T" Loans 

This handy financial device to keep the 
war contractor from starving while the 
government is getting ready to pay its bills 
has already proven out in practice (p. 52). 
An explanation of how Termination Loans 
work is given by a bank that has had 
wide experience in such matters. 


Reconversion List 

Five aluminum fabricators are included 
in the Western list of firms given ‘‘spot 
authorization”’ to reconvert to civilian pro- 
duction (p. 36), so the first steps toward 
giving the West a postwar light metals 
industry have been taken. These firms will 
manufacture cooking utensils. Inciden- 
tally, Chairman Krug of WPB says the 
West is getting a little better than an even 
break in these spot authorizations. 


Never Thought Of Before 

So simple that it is a wonder no one ever 
thought of it before is the substitute for 
scaffolding in painting the side of a ship 
invented by an engineer at Consolidated 
Steel’s shipyard at Wilmington, Calif. (p. 
37). Where a scaffolding only reaches the 
ship conveniently at one spot, this new 
series of platforms follows the curve of 
the hull, and has possibilities for a wide 
variety of uses. 


Manpower Muddle 

Like Mark Twain and the weather, 
everybody is talking about the manpower 
question .but no one does anything. Our 
correspondents at Los Angeles and Port- 
land give some of the latest currents of 
opinion (pp. 56-61) on the subject. 


Sick Leave Programs 

Compulsory sick leave programs are not 
going to be forced on employers through 
the War Labor Board, although the Re- 
gional Board at San Francisco started out 
on that tack. The National Board at Wash- 
ington put its foot down in the Bay Dis- 
trict Ice Cream Manufacturers’ case and 
employers consequently can breathe more 
freely. 
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Inhibited oils for 
air compressor lubrication 


Manufactured from selected base stock 
oils and special inhibitors, Calol 
Multi-Service Oils have increased the 
efficiency of air compressors for many 
operators. 


EXTREMELY ADHESIVE TO 
METAL. WITHSTANDS 
HIGH PRESSURES, 









RESISTS 
OXIDATION 

















DETERGENT KEEPS PISTONS 
AND CYLINDERS CLEAN. 


The inhibitors in Calol Multi-Service 
Oils prevent the formation of exces- 
sive gum and sludge caused by contact 
with air, pressure and contaminants. 
They also possess detergent qualities 
which keep cylinders, pistons and 
other moving parts clean. 


There is a wide range of viscosity 
grades in Calol Multi-Service Oils so 
selection of exactly the proper weight 
for each compressor can be made, thus 
providing an oil that will keep the 
oil feed down to the correct rate. The 
grades are: 55X - (SAE 20); 65X - 
(SAE 30) ; '75X - (SAE 40); 85X - (SAE 50). 





Lubricants recommended for 
good pump lubrication 


The correct and most efficient lubri- 
cant for each part in every type of 
pump may be found among Standafd's 
numerous Calol products. Those gen- 


erally used are listed 
below. 


in the chart 





PUMPS — Reciprocating 





Steam Driven 





PARTS TO BE LUBRICATED 


LUBRICANT 





Steam Cylinders and Valves 
Pressures above 150 Ibs. 


Pressures below 150 Ibs. 


Calol Cylinder Oil- 
155PX or 190PX 
Calol Cylinder Oil- 
130X or Calol 
Valve Oil-130X 





External Bearings and 
Eccentrics, Oil . 2. . 


Grease . .« « © © 


Calol Red Engine 
Oil-15 
Calo! Grease-3 











Triplex, Geared Pumps 





Exposed Gears. . . 


Calol 304 Gear 
Grease or Calol 
Pinion Grease-2 





Bearings, Oil . . . 
Grease. . . « « 
Geconteics 2. 2 «0 8 


Guides. . . . 


” | oi-15 


Calol Red Engine 


Calol Grease-2 or 
-3 
Calol Grease-2 or 
-3 
Calol Grease-2 or 














Bearings,Oil . . . . 


Pin Cups, Grease . 
Compression Cups . 


Calo! Turbine Oil 
-15 

Calol Grease -1 
Calol Grease-2 or -3 





Ball or Roller Bearings 
Tight Housing, Oil . 


Grease . » 2 « - 





; -15 
; Calo! H. M. P. 


Calol Turbine Oil 
Calol Grease-2 or 


\Grease-1 











Standard Fuel and Lubricant Engineers are always at your service. They'll gladly give you expert help — make your mainte- 
nance job easier. Call your Standard Representative or write Standard of California, 225 Bush St., San Francisco 20, California. 
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WESTERN 
INDUSTRY 


RAILS CAUTIOUS ABOUT 
INDUSTRIALIZED WEST.. 


Until Assured of Its Permanency, Hesitant To 
Make Rates Fostering Growth of New Enterprises 


agree with Attorney General Bid- 

dle that the freight rate situation 
in the West is a railroad conspiracy to 
hrottle industrial development. But wheth- 
er their hesitation to make rates to foster 
new plants that may not be in existence 
after the war is merely unwillingness to 
“get off the dime’’ does merit study. 

Because freight rates will have such an 
important bearing on future growth of 
industry in the West, Western Industry 
presents a careful analysis of the whole 
picture. It runs to some length, because 
briefer treatment would entail omitting 
some of the most important features of the 
situation. 

Western railroads have always regarded 
the Far West as an ‘‘agricultural economy” 
as distinguished from the ‘‘industrial econ- 
my” of the East. They accordingly fost- 
ted a rate structure to encourage the trans- 


N‘ many reasonable people will 


portation of fruits and vegetables, lumber, 
livestock, and the many products of the 
soil and the mine. 

With the advent of World War II and 
the expansion of heavy industry in the 
West, such as the shipbuilding, aircraft in- 
dustry, steel, aluminum, and magnesium 
industries, western railroads were prepared 
to handle the great volume of traffic offered, 
but were unprepared to establish the new 
rates to meet changing conditions and lo- 
cations at which new industries were lo- 
cated. 


For the past three years many new 
freight rates have been established, but the 
task is just begun, in fact there is some 
doubt that a “good beginning” has been 
made in that direction. The railroads hung 
back on the plea that much of this ‘“‘new”’ 
industry is a war baby, and therefore, no 
need exists for permanent rates to foster 
the new plants; the new industries said 


“war baby” or not, they should have reas- 
onable freight rates to put them on a par- 
ity with Eastern producers. 

To this, the railroads had no answer 
except, ‘‘Let’s wait until the war is over 
and we'll see what has to be done. By that 
time we will know which plants are here 
to stay, and what is needed to place them 
on an equality with their Eastern competit- 
ors.”” And there the matter rests. 

Some western business men regard the 
federal anti-trust suit, recently filed against 
the railroads by the Attorney General's 
office as ill-timed, if not wholly lacking in 
appreciation of the splendid war-time job 
being done by the railroads. Although 
some railroad corporations may have been 
guilty of maintaining a high-handed and 
independent attitude in years gone by, no 
one will deny that our American war effort 
since Pearl Harbor, would have been great- 
ly retarded, if American railroads, under 


* General increases in freight tonnage on Western railroads in last five years range from 70 to 152 per cent; new industries insist 
that the “agricultural economy" era is past and demand establishment of schedules to put them on a parity with Eastern producers. 
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Between Pacific Coast and 

E.B. 
$1.50 
. 1.50 


Denver, Colorado ................ 
Kansas City, Missouri ....... 
St. Louis, Missouri - = 
Chicago, Illinois ................ 
Detroit, Michigan 
Pittsburgh, Penasylvania 
New York, New York 


*Eastbound minimum weight per car o: 





Clothing* Dry 
Goods 


E.B. W.B. 


$1.83 
1.83 
1.98 
2.06 
2.13 
2.21 


2.37 


E.B. 


1.36 
1.42 
1.49 
1.57 
1.64 
1.79 


2.48 
ES 

2.75 
2.89 


Coverings 
E.B. 
$1.78 

1.90 1.63 

2.06 

2.15 

2.23 1.89 

231 

2.48 
n clothing, 30,000 pounds, is higher than minimum weight for Westbound shippers, 20,000 pounds per car. 


WHERE CARLOAD RATES FAVOR EASTERNERS SHIPPING WEST 
EB—EASTBOUND 


Drugs 
Chemicals 
W.B. 
$1.36 SA 


WB—WESTBOUND 


Floor Games 
and Toys 


E.B. W.B. 


$1.82 $1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.74 
1.82 
1.98 


Insecticides 

EB. WR 
$1.50 $1.36 
1.50 136 

14 


W.B. 
$1.63 


1.71 
1.80 


1.56 
1.64 
1.73 
1.80 
1.97 


1.98 
2.15 





private management, had failed to turn in 
the magnificent performance they have, 
in spite of labor shortages and lack of 
motive power and rolling stock. 

Current feeling among Westerners may 
perhaps be summed up as follows: “They 
met the country’s demand for transporta- 
tion—they delivered the goods.” If this 
is true, then what reason lies behind the 
Government's legal action? 

Attorney-General Biddle’s suit is osten- 
sibly aimed at a so-called railroad conspir- 
acy to maintain high freight rates in the 
Western district, which has had the effect 
of retarding the growth and development 
of western industry. The Government will 
attempt to show that certain railroad or- 
ganizations, such as the Western Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives, and perhaps 
the Association of American Railroads, 
carried on a program designed to keep 
railroad rates in the west on a high level. 
It may also inquire into the activities of the 
Trans-Continental Freight Bureau and 
Western Traffic Executive Committee. 
These are all railroad-sponsored and rail- 
road-maintained bodies with offices in 
Chicago. 

Functions of Railroad Associations 

The Western Association of Railway 
Executives, as its name implies, is com- 
posed of the chief executive officers of 
western railroads, and was formed for mut- 


ual protection of all lines from the rav- 
aging effects of trucking Competition, and 
the preservation of railroad revenues of 
Western lines on a compensatory basis. 
This organization was formed during the 
depression days of the early 30’s and most 
of its activities were carried on long prior 
to Pearl Harbor, when railroad earnings 
were much lower than they are now. 

The Association of American Railroads 
is a non-profit organization whose mem- 
bership includes all major railroads of 
the country. Its committees are composed 
of active railroad executives, in addition 
to certain paid employees who represent 
the railroad industry as a whole in deal- 
ings with the public. It gives consideration 
to railroad legal questions, operating and 
maintenance problems, traffic matters, fin- 
ance, accounting, taxation, and railroad 
valuation. It is a policy making body which 
formulates uniform procedures and stand- 
ard practices to be followed by all rail- 
roads and the chief officers of the Asso- 
ciation are spokesmen for the railroad in- 
dustry before Congress and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The Western Traffic Executive Commit- 
tee is not so well known as the two fore- 
going groups. This committee is composed 
of the chief traffic officers of the Western 
railroads and meets in Chicago at regu- 
lar intervals to discuss railroad rates and 
service matters. It settles disputes which 


arise between one Western line and 
other, and generally acts to maintain gail 
road revenues and freight rate structuml 
on a compensatory basis and avoid drasit 
reductions or changes in rates which woul 
tend to unduly disturb freight revenue 
the Western district. 

Executive traffic officers of the 
Western railroads wield much influeme 
and can exert a certain amount of pressu 
in this Committee to insure the stabil! 
tion of rates by smaller railroads and 
called “‘weaker” lines, which might sem 
to reduce rates over their own lines, Be 
fear the repercussions which such ind 
pendent action may entail. 


No Independent Rate-Making 
Since this Committee has been operat 


ing, such things as ‘‘rate wars’ among rail 
roads, have long gone out of existence, 


A railroad can hardly afford to take “in cha 


dependent action’ and reduce a rate on its 
line, where such reduction is opposed by 
competing lines, because the act, as well 
as thee result, are long remembered and 
retaliation is only a matter of time, gener- 
ally, to the injury of the “independent” 
line. 

The trans-Continental Freight Burem 
is a tariff publishing agency sponsored and f 
maintained by Western railroads, with 
offices in Chie. It is a clearing house for 
rate proposal®gnitiated by Western ship | 


SEVEN BASIC FACTS ABOUT THE WESTERN RAILROAD FREIGHT sitcom 


1. The development of industry and — 


manufacturing in the West has not 
proceeded to the point which would 
justify Western railroads in fixing 
freight rates in Mountain-Pacific ter- 
ritory on the same basis .as now 
applies in the Eastern part of the 
United States. 


. Since the Western railroads have nec- 
essarily established very low rates_in 


the West for the movement of agri- 


cultural products, and since this traf- 
fic necessarily moves for considerable 
distances from the Pacific. Coast to 
the East, it is necessary for Western 
railroads to.charge relatively higher 
rates on manufaetured articles pro- 


duced in the West to make up the loss - 


in revenue on the low-rated agricul- 
'- tural products. 
The same reasoning holds true with 


respect to Western rates on live- 


stock, lumber and mineral products. 
. Western railroads must charge a sub- 


stantially higher rate than Eastern 


railroads because of the substantially 


longer hauls and more difficult oper- : 


ating conditions which exist in the 
Mountain Pacific territory. 

. Western railroads have a selfish in- 
terest in the promotion and develop- 
ment of Western industry and can be 
depended upon to 
necessary to retain as much of the 
World War 2 industries as possible. 
They will continue to charge “what 


everything - 


the 


usually. be considered on its” 
merits, without relation in ny 
to what other railroads are dof 
the East or.in the South. __ “7 
Competition by steamer 2 ale 
lines and air lines will do mo 
- Western industry than any a 

suit or federal regulation. 

war operation of these comp 
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* Four high reversing mill, plate rolling area at Geneva, Utah, most modern steel mill in the United States; some economists believe it 
is far too big for any postwar use; others feel low freight rates will make it a vital factor in developing Western heavy industry 


pers or railroads who seek to have rates 
changed or reduced. A Rate Committee 
composed of three members passes upon 
applications for reduced rates on trans- 
ontinental traffic. 

The underlying purpose of the federal 
wit, whether admitted or not, is to in- 
quire into the level of railroad freight rates 
in the Western district, and to determine 
to what extent such rates have been main- 
ined, by railroad conspiracy or otherwise, 
on an assertedly high basis, to the conse- 
quent detriment of Western industry. 


How Rates Are Made 


For purposes of discussion in this art- 
cle, Western freight rates will be divided 


Pinto three groups, (1) Trans-Continental 
Brates, (2) Pacific Coastwise rates, and (3) 
is Mountain-Pacific rates. These are “‘inter- 
Bsate” rates which come under the juris- 
Giles diction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
PPB AUssion, as distinguished from “intrastate” 


es which apply wholly on traffic moving 
within a state, and which come under the 

gulation of state commission. 

Transcontinental freight rates apply be- 
tween Western points on the one hand, and 
all points east of Montana, Wyoming, Col- 
prado and New Mexico on the other hand. 
The rate structure is divided further into 
North Pacific Coast” territory, which cov- 
trs the states of Washington, Oregon and 
Maho, while the “South Pacific Coast” ter- 
titory covers the states of California, Nev- 


ada, Utah, Arizona, and parts of New 
Mexico. 
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Rates are further divided into ‘‘East- 
bound” and ‘Westbound’ rates, as the 
same rates do not always apply in both 
directions. Certain eastbound rates may be 
lower or higher than rates on the same 
commodity moving westbound. 

Notices of proposed rates are issued to 
Western railroads asking them to signify 
their objection, if any, to the publication 
of the new rates. If there is no objection, 
and the Committee is agreed that the pro- 
posal is meritorious, the new or reduced 
rates are published in the Trans-Contin- 
ental Freight Tariff. 

If there is objection by a member line, 
or if the Committee is not in agreement, 
the subject is listed for discussion at one 
of the regular meetings of the freight traf- 
fic officers, held in Chicago every three 
months. At that time, the subject is thor- 
oughly discussed, and any interested ship- 
per may appear and offer testimony in sup- 
port of the proposal, or against it, if so 
inclined. The traffic officers then go into 
an executive session and the subject is 
either approved or declined. 


One For All, All For One 

Where a shipper’s proposal is declined, 
he is unable to learn how the member lines 
voted on his proposition, as it is a rule of 
the Bureau that no member may divulge 
how other members voted on a controvers- 
ial subject, so that the railroads who voted 
in the negative will not be penalized by 
the shipper. 

These, then, are the four railroad agen- 


cies whose activities may be the subject of 
inquiry under the recent federal suit. The 
activities of the Trans-Continental Freight 
Bureau have been investigated heretofore 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and their report absolved the Bureau of 
any criticism. 
Eastbound vs. Westbound 

Where such rate differences favor the 
industrial East, the Attorney-General will 
try to prove that Western railroads fostered 
and encouraged a practice of maintaining 
freight rates to favor the East at the ex- 
pense of the West. It is, however, a well 
known policy of the Western railroads to 
maintain equal rates in both directions, 
economic and transportation conditions 
being equal. 

Differences shown in the accompanying 
table are the exception rather than the rule, 
but there are enough of them to indicate 
that the “industrial’’ East enjoys certain 
rate preferences over the “agricultural” 
West, which can only be eliminated by 
publishing the same rates in both direc- 
tions, on all traffic, and letting Eastern and 
Western producers compete in each other's 
market on an equal basis. 

In fairness to Western railroads, it 
should be pointed out that where rates to 
points east of Chicago and St. Louis are 
concerned, there is no possibility of re- 
ducing eastbound rates to destinations east 
of those points, unless the Eastern rail- 
roads “concur” in the proposal. 

There is a uniform objection on the 
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ite management, had failed to turn in 

the magnificent performance they have, 

spite of labor shortages and lack of 
otive power and rolling stock 

Current feeling among Westerners may 

perhaps be summed up . as follows They 


the country’s demand for transporta 
tion—they delivered the goods.” If this 
s true, then what reason lies behind the 


Government's legal action? 


Attorney 


ibly aimed at 


C 


General Biddle’s suit 1s ostet 

' , 
raiiroad CONnSpIt 
the 


the ettect 


a so called 


icy to maintain high freight rates in 


Western district, which has had 
f retarding the growth and development 





f western industry. The Government will 
ttempt to show that tain railroad or 
ganizations, such as the Western Associ 
tion of Railway Executives, and perhaps 
he Association of Ameri Railroads 
irried on a program designed to kee} 
ilroad rates in the west on a high leve 
It may also inquire into th 1\ s of th 
lrans-Co ental Freight Bureau and 
Wes I mn Execut Ve Committee 
Thes I itlroad-sponsored nd rail 
| ntaineéd por Ss wit omces 


( > 
Functions of Railroad Associations 
The Wes Association of Railway 
Executives, as its name implies, 1s com- 
posed of the chief executive officers of 
vester! lroads, and was formed for mut 


ual protection of all lines from the ray 
aging effects of trucking competition, and 


the preservation of railroad revenues of 
Western lines on a compensatory basis 
This organization was formed during the 


} 


i¢pression days of the early 50 s and most 
I ) 


of its activities were carried on long prior 


to Pearl Harbor, when railroad earnings 
were much lower than they are now 

The Association of American Railroads 
is a anapedlts organization whose mem 
bership includes all major railroads of 





the country. Its committees are composed 
of active railroad executives, in addition 
to certain paid employees who represent 
the railroad industry as a whole in deal 
ngs with the public. It gives consideration 
to railroad legal questions Oper wing ar | 
uuntenance problems fic matters, fin 
{ iccounting, taxation, and railroad 
ion. It is a poll aking body which 
formulates uniform procedures and stand 
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roads ind the chief othcers of the Asso 
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Nn a compensatory basis and avoid drastid 
reductions or changes in rates which would 
tend to unduly disturb freight revenues ig 
the Western district. 

Executive trafhc officers 
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Western railroads wield much influence 
and can exert a certain amount of pressure 
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tion of rates by smaller railroads and 9 
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The trans-Continental | Bureau 
is a tariff publishing agency sponsored and 
maintained by Western railroads, 
offices in Chicago. It is a clearing swede f 
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SEVEN BASIC FACTS ABOUT THE WESTERN RAILROAD FREIGHT RATE SITUATION 


The development of industry and 
manufacturing in the West has not 
proceeded to the point which would 
justify Western railroads in fixing 
freight rates in Mountain-Pacific ter- 
ritory on the same basis -as now 
applies in the Eastern part of the 
United States. 

Since the Western railroads have nec- 
essarily established very low rates in 
the West for the movement of agri- 
cultural products, and since this traf- 
fic necessarily moves for considerable 
distances from the Pacific. Coast to 
the East, it is necessary for Western 
railroads to charge relatively higher 
rates on manufactured articles pro- 
duced in the West to make up the loss 


tN 





in revenue on the low-rated agricul- 
tural products. 

3. The same reasoning holds true with 

respect to Western rates on live- 

stock, lumber and mineral products. 

Western railroads must charge a sub- 

stantially higher rate than Eastern 

railroads because of the substantially 
longer hauls and more difficult oper- 
ating conditions which exist in the 

Mountain Pacific territory. 

5. Western railroads have a selfish in- 
terest in the promotion and develop- 
ment of Western industry and can be 
depended upon to do everything 
necessary to retain as much of the 
World War 2 industries as possible. 

They will continue to charge “what 


— 


the traffic will bear” but this decision 
will be modified to the extent neces 
sary to maintain established indus 
tries and develop new ones. 

6. Railroad rate making is not an exact 
science which can be worked out on 
a mileage basis. It is a complicated 
business in which each problem must 
usually be considered on its own 
merits, without relation in any Way 
to what other railroads are doing i 
the East or.in the South. 

7. Competition by steamer lines, truck 
lines and air lines will do more fot 
Western industry than any anti-trust 
suit or federal regulation. The post: 
war operation of these competitive 
services will take care of that. 
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is far too big for any postwar use; others feel low freight rates will make it a vitai factor in developing Western heavy industry 


ners or railroads who seek to have rates 
changed or reduced. A Rate Committee 
composed of three members passes upon 
applications for reduced rates on trans- 
continental traffic. 

The underlying purpose of the federal 
uit, whether admitted or not, is to in- 
juire into the level of railroad freight rates 
1 the Western district, and to determine 
t) what extent such rates have been main- 
tuined, by railroad conspiracy or otherwise, 
on an assertedly high basis, to the conse- 
quent detriment of Western industry. 


How Rates Are Made 

For purposes of discussion in this art- 
icle, Western freight rates will be divided 
into three groups, (1) Trans-Continental 
rates, (2) Pacific Coastwise rates, and (3) 
Mountain-Pacific rates. These are “‘inter- 
state” rates which come under the juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, as distinguished from ‘‘intrastate”’ 
tates which apply wholly on traffic moving 
within a state, and which come under the 
regulation of state commission. 

Transcontinental freight rates apply be- 
tween Western points on the one hand, and 
ill points east of Montana, Wyoming, Col- 
orado and New Mexico on the other hand. 
The rate structure is divided further into 
‘North Pacific Coast” territory, which cov- 
rs the states of Washington, Oregon and 
idaho, while the ‘South Pacific Coast’’ ter- 
‘tory covers the states of California, Nev- 
ada, Utah, Arizona, and parts of New 
Mexico. 
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Rates are further divided into ‘‘East- 
bound” and ‘Westbound’ the 
same rates do not always apply in both 
directions. Certain eastbound rates may be 
lower or higher than rates on the same 
commodity moving westbound. 

Notices of proposed rates are issued to 
Western railroads asking them to signify 
their objection, if any, to the publication 
of the new rates. If there is no objection, 
and the Committee is agreed that the pro- 
posal is meritorious, the new or reduced 
rates are published in the Trans-Contin- 
ental Freight Tariff. 

If there is objection by a member line, 
or if the Committee is not in agreement, 
the subject is listed for discussion at one 
of the regular meetings of the freight traf- 
fic officers, held in Chicago every three 
months. At that time, the subject is thor- 
oughly discussed, and any interested ship- 
per may appear and offer testimony in sup- 
port of the proposal, or against it, if so 
inclined. The traffic officers then go into 
an executive session and the subject is 
either approved or declined. 

One For All, All For One 

Where a shipper’s proposal is declined, 
he is unable to learn how the member lines 
voted on his proposition, as it is a rule of 
the Bureau that no member may divulge 
how other members voted on a controvers- 
ial subject, so that the railroads who voted 
in the negative will not be penalized by 
the shipper. 

These, then, are the four railroad agen- 


rates, as 


cies whose activities may be the subject of 
inquiry under the recent federal suit. The 
activities of the Trans-Continental Freight 
Bureau have been investigated heretofore 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and their report absolved the Bureau of 


any criticism. 
Eastbound vs. Westbound 

Where such rate differences favor the 
industrial East, the Attorney-General will 
try to prove that Western railroads fostered 
and encouraged a practice of maintaining 
freight rates to favor the East at the ex- 
pense of the West. It is, however, a well 
known policy of the Western railroads to 
maintain equal rates in both directions, 
economic and transportation conditions 
being equal. 

Differences shown in the accompanying 
table are the exception rather than the rule, 
but there are enough of them to indicate 
that the “industrial” East enjoys certain 
rate preferences over the “agricultural” 
West, which can only be eliminated by 
publishing the same rates in both direc- 
tions, on all traffic, and letting Eastern and 
Western producers compete in each other's 
market on an equal basis. 

In fairness to Western railroads, it 
should be pointed out that where rates to 
points east of Chicago and St. Louis are 
concerned, there is no possibility of re 
ducing eastbound rates to destinations east 


of those points, unless the Eastern rail- 


roads “concur” in the proposal. 


There is a uniform objection on the 
















Typical Commodities on which Eastbound and Westbound 
Rates Are Maintained in the Transcontinental Tariffs 


SOUTH PACIFIC COAST 
Eastbound 


Abrasives, acids, airplanes and parts, agricul- 
tural implements, alcohol, ammonia. 

Bags, baskets. ‘ 

Cocoa butter, crude asbestos, canned goods, 
cereals, confectionery. 

Dairy products. 

Floor coverings, fruits (dried or fresh). 

Glycerine. 

Hides or skins. 

Insecticides. 

Lead, leather, lumber and products. 

Machinery, magnesium, matches. 

Nuts. 

Oils. 

Packing house products, petroleum products, 
printed matter, pottery. 

Salt cake, spices, stone. 

Terra cotta, tobacco. 

Vegetables (fresh). 

Woodenware, wool. 

Zinc oxide. 


Westbound 


Acids and chemicals, alcohol, ammonia, auto- 
motive vehicles. 

Bags and bagging, books and printed matter, 
building materials. 

Cement, confectionery, clothing, cotton, cot- 
tonseed. 

Dairy products. 

Explosives, electrical goods. 

Furniture, fabrics. 

Hardware, heating and cooking apparatus. 

Insecticides, iron and steel. 

Lumber, lye. 

Machinery. 

Nuts. 

Oils, ores. 

Meats. 


Packing house products, peanuts, paper and 
printed matter, pipe (iron and steel), plum- 
ber’s goods, potash. 

Railway equipment, rice and products, rubber 
goods. 

Salt, soap and compounds, soda, stone, sugar, 
syrup etc., sulphur. 

Tin and articles made thereof, tobacco and 
products. 

Vehicles and parts. 

Wire and wire goods, woodpulp, wool and 
mohair. 

Zinc and products. 


NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
Eastbound 
Agricultural implements, alcohol. 
Canned fish, charcoal, cocoanut and products, 
coffee. 
Dairy products, drugs. 
Explosives. 
Fish (fresh), furniture. 
Hardware, honey. 
Junk. 
Lumber (green or dry). 
Machinery, magnesium, millwork. 
Shingles, shooks. 
Westbound 
Alcohol, agricultural implements, aluminum, 
asbestos. 
Brass, bronze and copper goods. 
Canned fruits, canned vegetables, cocoa, 
cotton. 
Dairy products, dry goods, drugs. 
Electrical goods, explosives. 
Furniture. 
Glass'and glassware. 
Ink, iron and steel products. 
Hardware. 
Motor vehicles and parts. 
Stoves. 
Tires and tubes. 





part of Eastern railroads to allowing West- 
ern producers to “dump” their products 
in the Eastern market in competition with, 
and to the detriment of Eastern producers, 
hence there are a few concurrences on such 
rates, and shippers are left to their only 
remaining remedy, a complaint with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
is both costly and time consuming. 

The post-war level of transcontinental 
rates will depend in large part upon the 
continued operation of the new Western 
industries, but more importantly, upon 
the extent to which inter-coastal steamers 
will resume their pre-war operations 
through the Panama Canal. 

If such lines as the American-Hawaiian 
S.S. Co., Luckenbach S.S. Co., and many 
other lines go back into the inter-coastal 
trade, increasing their tonnage carrying 
capacity by virtue of the surplus cargo 
vessels which the Government will make 
available to them under the post-war 
Merchant Marine program, then railroad 
rates between the West and the East will 
come down to a level competitive with the 
low vessel rates. 

Motor truck competition should not be 
overlooked on this traffic. Transcontinental 
truck lines have been operating with inte- 
grated service and through rates as far east 
as Chicago and St. Louis, and after the war 
will offer the Western railroads plenty of 
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competition on merchandise traffic and 
manufactured articles. To a certain extent, 
aif-cargo carriers handling package freight 
on transcontinental air lines will also take 
a certain amount of high class traffic from 
the rail lines. 

The question is, how much transcon- 
tinental traffic can the Western railroads 
lose to their competitors, and still estab- 


















lish compensatory freight rates on the 
mainder of the “industrial”’ traffic, asg 
ing that present rates must be drastic 
reduced to foster and develop We 
industry? No doubt the railroads feel 
with the shrinkage of peacetime traffic! 
normal levels and the loss of post 
traffic on which they must maintain th 
present rates if they are to be allowed 
earn a profit from their operations. 

This position is correct, but is too peg 
mistic, since it assumes there will beg 
increase in post-war traffic, either agriay 
tural or industrial, whereas experience if 
dicates that there was a considerable 
crease in transcontinental rail traffic f 
lowing World War I and there is no reg 
the same should not hold true after ¢ 
war. 

Increases in population and the opem 
tion of new industries in the West all le 
to the conclusion that Western railro 
will experience much heavier transeg 
tinental traffic than they had been h: 
ing before Pearl Harbor. 

In succeeding installments Coasi 
and Mountain-Pacific situation will be deg 
with and some highly interesting and 
nificant figures on increases in volume 
traffic. 

(Continued in December issue) 





Autos Still Steel _— 


Although more aluminum will be used 
in future automobiles because of its cor- 
rosion resistance, the new cars will be 
basically made of steel, according to W. §. 
James, president of the Society of Auto 
motive Enginesrs and chief engineer of 
the Studebaker Corporation. Speaking 
before the Northern California section of 
the SAE, he said that in terms of volume 





yee is management doing to pre- 
vent the exodus of workers from the 
West, workers who will also be consum- 
ers of manufactured Western goods in the 
postwar days—provided they stay here? 

Reports tell of thousands drifting away 
. . . for example, the research committee 
of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
finds that only 75 percent of war workers 
interviewed recently expect to stay in the 
area, as compared with 86 percent last 
February, and only 58 percent desire to 
stay with their present employment, as 
against 63 percent in the earlier poll. 

Employment statistics for the eleven 
Western states on page 69 of this issue of 
Western Industry corroborate these re- 
ports. And the reason for the drift? As 
everyone well knows, it is largely fear that 
present jobs will vanish when Germany 
gets knocked out of the war. 

Apparently too many employers are neg- 
lecting to instill confidence in their em- 





Industry's Responsibility in Stopping Out-Migration 


$1 will buy 143 cubic inches of steel, 71 oo 
cubic inches of aluminum, 13 of magne- . 
sium and from 15 to 150 cubic inches of 
“ns . that 
plastics, depending upon the material. ed 
wea) 
null 
fire} 
ployees as to the firm’s postwar stability. to ¢ 
Here is an example of one company that I 
used foresight: 

At the Plomb Tool Company in Los An- cha 
geles, a special meeting was arranged by car 
the Labor-Management Committee. The sur 
president, vice-president and treasurer of on! 
the company spoke to the employees in ae 
closed session, giving a complete and in- E 
tegrated picture of the company’s probable thi 
postwar set-up. It was explained what ma 
policies would be followed in protecting the 
employees’ interest as well as those of re- its 
turning veterans. 

Another company with military contracts 
for an item made of fabric and ‘rubber op 
sought to have a provision made in its in 
manpower ceilings to start manufacture of de 
purses also. Its argument was that its loss « 
of workers might be checked if the em- 0 
ployees could see that the company was 
prepared to convert immediately to a prod- m 
uct with an established postwar market. fa 
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* Hydraulic presses for some of the operations in making steel cartridge cases at Norris Stamping & Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles. 


SHELL CASES— Norris Achievement 


ACH TIME in this war that the enemy 
Fis produced a new and higher-flying 

plane, allied ordnance has had to meet 
the challenge with anti-aircraft shells that 
would also reach new heights. 

When battlefield experience also proved 
that an AA gun pointed horizontally in- 
stead of vertically was a good anti-tank 
weapon, enemy tank armor was increased to 
nullify this allied advantage. Consequently 
firepower of the gun had to be stepped up 
to offset the counter measure. 

Up to certain firing pressures the natural 
characteristics of brass make it an ideal 
cartridge case material. When these pres- 
sures are exceeded, however, steel is the 
only answer, because steel can be heat- 
treated to stand higher pressures. Although 
this was the lesson learned, the reason the 
manufacture of steel cases was begun in 
the first place was shortage of copper and 
its alloys in the early days of the war. 

Various manufacturers joined in a co- 
operative effort to solve the new problems 
involved in the use of steel, with varying 
degrees of success, but as brass became less 
critical all but one were permitted by Army 
Ordnance to return to that metal. The re- 
maining firm, Norris Stamping & Manu- 
facturing Company of Los Angeles, was the 
first company in the country to get heat- 


treating equipment installed in this oper- 
ation, and the first of more than 51 pro- 
ducers throughout the country to be given 
permission by the inspection section of 
Army Ordnance to ship steel cases before 
ballistic tests. 

The Norris company had never pro- 
duced steel cartridge cases previously, and 
worked out their methods almost entirely 
by themselves. In designing, developing 
and processing the 3-inch anti-aircraft and 
anti-tank cartridge cases, Col. K. B. Har- 
mon, district Chief of the San Francisco 
Ordnance District, announced that they 
had “surmounted all setbacks and difh- 
culties and had produced a dependable 
steel cartridge case in large quantities and 
at a reasonable cost which performed 
equally well and in some instances better 
than the brass cases.” 

Through their experience and research 
in deep drawing, going out to the breaking 
length and then working back to a safety 
point, the Norris engineers developed a 
process which answered the need to the 
Army’s satisfaction. It was a cup and four 
draws, which is less than other manu- 
facturers have been able to accomplish in 
similar cases. 

Peace-time benefits from the war-time 
experience in making cartridge cases from 
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steel may be far-reaching, according to 
Lieut. Col. Harold R. Turner of the Ord- 
nance Department, deputy chairman of the 
Cartridge Case Industry Committee. Call- 
ing attention to the fact that the work in 
the steel cartridge case program neces- 
sitated explorations into fields hitherto un- 
tried, he writes in the Army Ordnance 
Report as follows: 

“Except in a few specialized fields, steel 
For drawing purposes was felt to be limited 
to about 15 points of carbon, and, while 
some simple forms were made from alloy 
steels, such as SAE 4130, no drastic reduc- 
tions were attempted on such alloys. 


“The reduction in steel cartridge cases 
has shown very clearly that alloy steels can 
be drawn and that drastic reductions in 
wall thickening can be accomplished in 
the process. In general, also, draw pieces 
and stampings maintained rather uniform 
wall sections, whereas the steel case de- 
velopment required the finished product to 
have extremely wide variations in wall 
thickness. In addition, very little was known 
as to the physical properties that could be 
produced by cold working in drawing 
operations.” 

In addition to the reduction in the num- 
ber of draws, another feature of the Norris 
process is its heat treating method of the 
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lower three inches of the case, so that it 
will extract satisfactorily from the gun. 

When production was first begun, it was 
felt that cold drawing without heat treat- 
ing would suffice, because the fire pres- 
sure was only 36,000 Ibs. In a few weeks, 
however, the Army called for considerably 
higher firing pressure, so heat treating be- 
came necessary. The process developed by 
Norris engineers is accomplished by in- 
duction heating and power quenching. 
Within a space of three seconds the lower 
end of the cartridge case is heated from 
room temperature to 3,000 degrees F. and 
back again. 

The process required the development of 
equipment which moved the case to the 
heating zone and, by very careful timing 
adjusted the heat input to the varying thick- 
ness of the walls and quenching drastically 
and quickly after the heating was accom- 
plished. The operation has to be timed 
closely, because if there is any delay from 
the prescribed rate, the case will be burned 
up, while a speed-up will result in a soft 
case. The Norris method is adaptable to 
almost any calibre. 

Steel has a much higher modulus of 
elasticity than brass, and therefore the ex- 
plosion of the powder would increase the 
diameter of the case and prevent a clear- 
ance for ejection from the gun barrel. Con- 
sequently the physicals of the steel had to 
be increased to a point to give sufficient 
elastic recovery. This was worked out first 
on paper before any changes were made in 
the metal. 

Selection of proper lubricants to be used 
in drawing is another essential to success- 
ful results. Oil or grease would not remain 
in place when the metal came in contact 
with the dies, and the Norris organization 
were the first to explore thoroughly the 


® Cross section view of manufacturing steps, 3-inch anti-aircraft; cup, first drav, 
second draw, third draw, prehead, fourth draw, headed, tapered, machined, finished case, 


possibilities of a soap film on the draw 
piece and put it into successful use. The 
dried soap forms a uniform and continuous 
film over the case, inside and out, to pro- 
vide lubrication both for the punch and the 
draw die, to avoid galling and serious wear 
of the die. 

An additional benefit from using dry 
soap is that it became comparatively simple 
to keep the shop clean and to avoid the 
presence of quantities of lubricant on the 
floors. 


® Loading cartridge case in heat treating machine, where the lower three inches is 
heated from room temperature to 3,000 deg. and back again in space of three seconds 


Frequent washing is necessary in the 
process to remove foreign matter from the 
surface of the case and reveal metal defects, 
so these cases can be discarded. 

Sequence of operations begins with 
blanking a disc out of the plate and wash- 
ing and coating it with soap. For a three- 
inch case the disc is about 73/4, inches in 
diameter and a little over 1/, inch thick. 

Next the metal is pre-cupped (bent half- 
way to the cup shape), to test the metal, 9 
that if it breaks no damage is done to the 
tools, while visual inspection will reveal 
closer defects. Then the actual cupping 
takes place, after which the metal ts am 
nealed, pickled to remove the scale pro 
duced by annealing and soap-coated in the 
same machine in automatic spray. 

Following comes the first draw. After it 
and the second and third draws the anneal: 
ing, pickling and soap coating are repeated. 
A pre-heating operation then starts to form 
the head of the case. An electric eye on the 
pre-heating press prevents the machine 
from operating when there is no metal in 
position, thus preventing breaking of the 
dies. 

Although the base of the case requires 
heat treating to cause hardness, the opposite 
effect, namely softness, is needed at the 
mouth, so it is annealed. Next the case is 
stress-relieved, after which the mouth if 
tapered and the bottom cleaned, degreased 
and pickled. 

Cases for the Army are given a ther 
mosetting phenolic varnish by spray gui 
treatment while standing on a conveyof 
chain and dried in an oven. This finish has 
proved thoroughly satisfactory. Because of 
the exposure to salt air, spray and sea wa 
ter, the cases produced by Norris for the” 
Navy are zinc plated and cronaked. 





Overcoming Eastern Headstart 
or Western Manufacturers... 


WO steps to a postwar sales program 
for the western manufacturer already 
have been pointed out in Western 
dustry. First, in the August issue, the 
pcessity of planning now for postwar 
es in order to keep from being shut out 
the market for more fore-handed com- 
stitors when peace comes. Second, in the 
Detober number, a detailed description of 
ethods for selecting and training men for 
erson-to-person selling. 
Now comes another side of the job, 
amely, mass selling, or advertising, which 
any Western concerns face for the first 
me, because they have either started from 
ch in the war period or else have ex- 
nded tremendously under a war econ- 
omy where production has been the only 
ponsideration. Since they lack the advant- 
age of an established clientele whose pat- 
ronage will keep the major portion of the 
plant capacity busy, immediate softening 
up of the future market is a vital necessity, 
even though actual sales may be a year or 
two years away. 


In this period Western manufacturers 
must make the prospective customers con- 
scious of their identity, capacities and skills, 
so that when the postwar merchandise is 
put on the market the resistance against 
buying from a new and comparatively un- 
known firm has been largely if not wholly 
overcome. Long-established firms, particu- 
larly those Eastern concerns who may be 
their most formidable competitors, have 
been able to spread out this task over many 
years and consequently at far less expense 
and with considerably smaller risk. 

This ‘‘market softening’”’ is best accom- 
plished by advertising, because personal 
sales solicitation is costly and ineffective if 
the salesman has nothing to offer, no actual 
product to sell. Here are some of the major 
functions that advertising can perform: 

. Influence immediate sale of products. 

. Keep the company’s products alive when 

they are not available for general use. 

. Develop a market for new products. 

. Create a desire on the part of distributors, 


dealers and jobbers to handle the company’s 
line. 


. Secure dealer cooperation. 
. Cover “fringe’”’ markets where it is unprofit- 
able to have a salesman call. 


. Secure sales leads through the use of cou- 
pons. 


. Create a favorable impression of the com- 
pany in advance of the salesman’s call and 
reinforce that impression afterward. 

. Imbue the sales staff with a feeling of confi- 
dence in the company’s line and in the com- 
pany’s policies. 

10. Inform users of the most effective and efh- 
cient methods of using the product. 
11. Reduce selling costs. 

No campaign should be embarked upon 
without a full realization that advertising 
is progressively productive, particularly in 
the national as distinguished from the re- 
tail field, and that results are in many cases 
not immediately apparent. In the retail field 
for example, your department store can 
take $75 from the cash register this morn- 
ing, run an ad featuring $3.95 houge 
dresses and tomorrow can look at the reg- 
ister and determine not only the amount of 
sales returns but its cost in advertising. 

This is not true in the national or in- 
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An additional benefit from using dry 
soap is that it became comparatively simple 
to keep the shop clean and to avoid the 
presence of quantities of lubricant on the 
floors. 


® Loading cartridge case in heat treating machine, where the lower three inches is 
heated from room temperature to 3,000 deg. and back again in space of three seconds 
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Sequence of operations begins with 
blanking a disc out of the plate and wash. 
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diameter and a little over 1/, inch thick. 

Jext the metal is pre-cupped (bent half- 
way to the cup shape), to test the metal, so 
that if it breaks no damage is done to the 
tools, while visual inspection will reveal 
closer defects. Then the actual cupping 
takes place, after which the metal is an- 
nealed, pickled to remove the scale pro 
duced by annealing and soap-coated in the 
same machine in automatic spray. 

Following comes the first draw. After it 
and the second and third draws the anneal- 
ing, pickling and soap coating are repeated 
A pre-heating operation then starts to form 
the head of the case. An electric eye on the 
pre-heating press prevents the machine 
from operating when there is no metal in 
position, thus preventing breaking of the 
dies. 

Although the base of the case requires 
heat treating to cause hardness, the opposite 
effect, namely softness, is needed at the 
mouth, so it is annealed. Next the case 1s 
stress-relieved, after which the mouth 1s 
tapered and the bottom cleaned, degreased 
and pickled. 

Cases for the Army are given a thet: 
mosetting phenolic varnish by spray gun 
treatment while standing on a conveyor 
chain and dried in an oven. This finish has 
proved thoroughly satisfactory. Because ol 
the exposure to salt air, spray and sea wa 
ter, the cases produced by Norris for the 
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WO steps to a postwar sales program 
T for the western manufacturer already 

have been pointed out in Wester 
Industry. First, in the August issue, the 
necessity of planning now for postwar 
gles in order to keep from being shut out 
of the market for more fore-handed com- 
petitors when peace comes. Second, in the 
October number, a detailed description of 
methods for selecting and training men for 
person-to-person selling. 









Now comes another side of the job, 





namely, mass selling, or advertising, which 





many Western concerns face for the first 
time, because they have either started from 
scratch in the war period or else have ex- 
panded tremendously under a war econ- 
omy where production has been the only 
consideration. Since they lack the advant- 
age of an established clientele whose pat- 
ronage will keep the major portion of the 












Overcoming Eastern Headstart 
For Western Manufacturers... 


In this period Western manufacturers 
must make the prospective customers con- 
scious of their identity, capacities and skills, 
so that when the postwar merchandise is 
put on the market the resistance against 
buying from a new and comparatively un- 
known firm has been largely if not wholly 
overcome. Long-established firms, particu- 
larly those Eastern concerns who may be 
their most formidable competitors, have 
been able to spread out this task over many 
years and consequently at far less expense 
and with considerably smaller risk. 

This ‘‘market softening” is best accom- 
plished by advertising, because personal 
sales solicitation is costly and inettective if 
the salesman has nothing to offer, no actual 
product to sell. Here are some of the major 
functions that advertising can perform: 
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1. Influence immediate sale of products 
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2. Keep the company’s products alive when 
they are not available for general use 
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for example, your department store can 
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HOW THE INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING DOLLAR WAS BUDGETED IN 1941 


. (Data compiled by the National Industrial Advertisers Association from 305 questionnaires. Percentages. given for each item cover only ¢ 
actual number of companies reporting on the item in question, in order to give a truer picture) 
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dustrial field. Too many advertisers make 
the mistake of looking upon coupon re- 
turns as advertising productivity. This is 
not true at all. The only worthwhile re- 
sults from advertising are sales. 

In some cases it may be found advisable 
to spend the entire first year’s advertising 
appropriation in determining markets, re- 
search, test campaigns to find the best copy 
appeal, etc., before attempting to embark 
on a complete, well-rounded campaign. 
This may pay dividends in the long run. 

In comparing the proposed advertising 
appropriation with the figures shown in 
the tablet it should be kept in mind that 
those figures represent in general the per 
cent of sales set up for advertising pur- 
poses by concerns who have been selling 
and advertising for a great many years. 

It takes less power to keep an object roll- 
ing than it does to overcome inertia and 
get it started. Or, to shift the metaphor and 
present a specific example, Del Monte has 
built up a vast amount of good-will over 
the years by the generous use of advertis- 
ing. While many of its products have been 
off the market for the duration the seed 
of desire is still there and requires only 
watering to bring it into full bloom again. 

A new concern, however, opening a 
market for the first time must plow, fertil- 
ize, plant and cultivate laboriously—and 
expensively—before it can expect to harv- 
est a crop. 

Two essentials for successful advertis- 
ing are: (1) a competent advertising man- 
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ager who is taken completely into the con- 
fidence of his top executives and whose ad- 
vice and counsel are respected and follow- 
ed; (2) a carefully selected advertising 
agency that is allowed to use its initiative 
and experience in planning and carrying 
out an advertising campaign. 

All too frequently sales managers either 
try to act as advertising managers also, 
which diverts them from their most im- 
portant work, or else they relegate the ad- 
vertising manager to a subordinate position 
without authority, adequate information or 
opportunity to operate successfully. 

Not only should the advertising man- 
ager be able to interpret the company’s 
sales problems to the agency and pass on 
the agency’s recommendations, he should 
be qualified to take the campaign when fi- 
nally prepared and get the utmost in value 
out of it by merchandising it to the ab- 
solute limit with the trade. 


Advertising Manager a Key 
He should know the dealer’s reaction to 
the various kinds of dealer helps, service 
material, etc. Some large advertisers in the 
consumer field for example, place such 
stress on this point of merchandising the 
advertising as to divide the advertising de- 
partment into two functions, one having 
to do with the preparation of the advertis- 
ing campaign the other function being that 

of selling the campaign to dealers. 
Advertising agencies exist because their 
experience and ability enable them to anal- 
yze markets, study consumer wants and 
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tastes, determine the most effective method 
of advertising, choose the media, prepare 
the copy and gauge the cost of a campaign 
far more economically and effectively than 
the advertiser can do it himself. 


Fundamental Agency Services 

Services provided by an advertising 
agency include: 

1. Determining the size of the appropriation. 
An agency is able to diagnose accurately whether 
an appropriation is adequate and often is able 
to save the client money by recommending either 
a larger or a smaller appropriation than the ad- 
vertiser has in mind. A larger appropriation may 
be necessary to do an adequate job, a smaller one 
because waste can be eliminated. 

2. Market analysis. Through experience and 
contact with many manufacturers and distribu- 
tors, plus a detached viewpoint, the agency fre- 
quently can determine the sales potential better 
than the advertiser himself, size up competitive 
conditions and judge market trends. 

3. Viewpoint. Almost inevitably industrial 
executives approach their own advertising from 
the standpoint of the features in which tity are 
most interested, rather than what the consumef 
really wants to know. This detached viewpoint 
generally develops sales points which the man- 
agement overlook because they are too close to 
their own product. 

4. Organizing the campaign, preparation of 
copy, choosing media, which are matters of plan- 
ning and execution far beyond the knowledge 
and facilities of all except a few of the very 
largest corporations in the country. 

5. Acting as a shock absorber, so the adver- 
tiser is relieved of the burden of interviewing 
salesmen for useless forms of advertising and 
solicitors for so-called charitable enterprises. 


In the case of a great many of our West: 
ern advertisers it is important that the 
























agency be granted ample funds to do an 
adequate job. The chances are that never 
in the history of the company will it be 
necessary to have so much information on 
markets, competition, media, copy, etc., 
gathered together at one time, as right now 
when the concern is embarking on a sales 
program. 
8) = Older concerns have built this informa- 
724 tion up over a period of years. Your new 
AGE company is starting from scratch. It must 
MB make that all-important first decision as 
to which direction it intends to travel 
and it must have the benefit of the most 
F complete information and the best coun- 
TH cil available. The advertising agency will 
earn its way to a greater degree now than 
sma ever in the future. 
L Once the agency has been selected, it 
should be given a free hand within the 
limits of what an agency is expected to do. 
This does not mean that its recommenda- 
tions should not be closely studied and 
reasons for those recommendations made 
crystal clear, but once there is mutual agree- 
ment on the overall plan, the agency should 
be allowed to work out the details in its 
own way. 










Amateurs Keep Out! 

It is a strange fact that your average busi- 
ness man is quite willing to take advice 
from his lawyer, or his doctor, and follow 
it without question. But when it comes to 





advertising, a profession requiring quite as 
nethod § important skills, the first thing he does 
repare § after taking on the services of an advertis- 
npaign | ing agency is to buy a blue pencil and get 
ly than § ready to tell his agency how the job can 
be done better. 
5 In choosing an agency, here are a few 
rtising of the important points to be considered: 
(1) Is the agency experienced in in- 
tiation, | dustrial advertising, or is it occupied prim- 
whether § atily in the consumer field? These two 
is able | types of advertising are vastly different. 
rom Consumer advertising copy can quite prop- 
on may § ‘tly use the emotional appeal, as witness 
ller one | the many “‘soap operas’’ on radio stations, 
or the many campaigns in national maga- 
ce and f zines using the social fault technique. In- 
vey dustrial equipment on the other hand is 
ye" purchased with a sharp eye on the cost 
petitive | sheet. The item to be purchased must pro- 
duce results in dollars and cents or else. 
lustrial § Buying is done with a sharp pencil, not 
g from} with a heart throb. 
mb (2) Has the agency previous experi- 
wpoint, § ence in the same general line as is occupied 
e man: § by your product? Such experience is not 
lose © It absolutely essential, but the agency should 
ion of § P€ able to understand and interpret your 
f plan. § Product or service. 
wledge (3) How long has the agency retained 
eo its accounts, and what has been the sales 
adver- record of those companies it has serviced ? 
iewing (4) Study the agency's production abil- 
ig and} ity. Good art wotk and copy are highly 
a important. Study the sales literature they 
~— have produced for other accounts, particu- 
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larly catalogs, sales portfolios, house or- 
gans, etc., because industrial selling is 
selective selling and this type of material 
is especially important. 

(5) Be sure the agency has the problems 
of your salesmen in mind and is able to 
work smoothly with them. 

(6) Be sure you know who will be the 
contact man in the agency on your account. 
Often an agency closes an account through 
a high-powered salesman and then turns 
the account over to an employee who is less 
experienced. Be sure you will be served by 
an account executive who has an under- 
standing of industrial advertising and the 
ability to work with the people in the var- 
ious departments of your organization. 

(7) Size does not necessarily gauge an 
agency's ability. Many small agencies have 
outstanding men who can give close atten- 
tion to their accounts. It’s a question of 
qualifications, not of size. 

Advertising agency compensation is 
based on several methods, such as a per- 
centage of the total advertising appropria- 
tion, a percentage of total sales, cost of the 
service performed plus a fixed fee, a re- 
tainer fee plus the commissions usually 
granted by publications to agencies, or by 
the agency commissions from the publica- 
tions alone, without cost to the advertiser. 

The most suitable method must be de- 
termined individually, with this thought 
in mind first of all, that almost invariably 
you get just what you pay for. If a properly 
chosen agency stands to make a reasonable 
profit on your business, it can be counted 
on to do a good job. One of the biggest 
hurdles in advertising is the failure of too 





many advertisers to realize that the agency 
must be properly compensated for its re- 
search and analysis work if an intelligent 
campaign and persuasive copy is to follow. 

Except in the case of large campaigns on 
products going to the retail consumer, 
such as soap, for example, the commissions 
granted by the publications are insufficient 
to guarantee a good job being done by the 
agency. If you pay your agency sufficient 
compensation to begin with, so that they 
can find out why people buy your line in- 
stead of a competitor's, or whether people 
need anything of that nature at all or 
will buy enough of it to return you a profit, 
you will have far less advertising that 
“didn’t bring any results.” 





Recommends Coal 
Distillation Plant 

A carbonization or distillation plant lo- 
cated in southwestern Washington would 
be very profitable to coal operators and a 
benefit to the district, according to Stephen 
H. Green, of the Washington Division of 
Mines and Mining. 

“There is an immense tonnage of coal 
in that area,” he says, “but owing to its 
high moisture content it cannot be stock- 
piled, consequently the demand for it is 
seasonal and intermittent. An installation 
such as this would be a year round opera- 
tion, for there is a wide demand for the 
tar and creosote oils, and the char makes 
an excellent fuel, either as straight stoker 
fuel or as briquets, and these can be stock- 
piled equally as well as the best of our 
high-grade bituminous coals. It would re- 
sult in much higher returns from the coal 
and greatly enhanced payrolls from the 
mines. 


© Finishing a mold at Warman Steel Casting Company, Los Angeles. Proper allowances 
must be made for gates to permit flow of metal through the mold without forming 
pockets and for risers to compensate for shrinkage and stresses as the metal cools. 





































HOW THE INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING DOLLAR WAS BUDGETED IN 1941 


(Data compiled by the National Industrial Advertisers Association from 305 questionnaires. Percentages given for each item cover only the 
actual number of companies reporting on the item in question, in order to give a truer picture) 











Less than $200,000 to $500,000 to $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 to 
Sales Volume: £790.000 $500,000 $1,000,000 $2,000,000 $5,000,000 
swo. of No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Companies Pct. Companies Pet. Companies Pct. Companies Pct. | Companies Pe 
1) Display Advertising 
a. Tech. & Indus. Publications 9 42.22 13 40.54 17 44.35 50 31.23 55 34.72 
4. General Business Publs. 3 $5.33 6 21.80 10 10.18 14 9.44 
¢. Production Costs on A & B. 5 11.00 . 9 6.56 17 10.26 40 7.90 54 8.00 
2) Publishers Consolidated Catalogs 
a. Space Only . tee ee 7 22.29 8 6.94 15 4.55 35 4.06 35 2.08 
b. Production Costs ....... eae tks 1 2.00 7 .87 9 1.54 19 1.22 23 94 
3) Advertising to General Public 
INE Sie stan sinconstiheciccicnibhiiccaowhic 1 10.00 1 50.00 40.00 4 19.75 10 15.28 
ESS SER Sa CR ee ae ae ang Oe TE 1 2.00 
RE RPERUUIINS  cccecclecneccccencocsesers nk ccs 2 5.45 1 7.00 2 2.30 3 11,83 
@. Peodaction Costs ............................ ax epee : 1 10.00 2 1.00 3 4.42 7 2.85 
4) Catalogs and Product Literature.......... 11 16.45 11 24.72 19 19.15 50 23.05 52 18.69 
5) Direct Mail, incl. Postage...................... 8 14.44 10 23.50 21 18.98 47 42.40 44 12.63 
i eee 1 6.00 2 1.00 4 6.65 17 9.11 14 6.61 
7) Bteottal Pabliciey 1 1.00 3 .68 3 1.13 17 1.45 25 2.43 
8) Motion Pictures, Stills, etc................... oe ates ee ict ee 4 4.05 12 2.52 11 425 
9) Conventions and Exhibits 10.00 5 6.00 10 6.23 31 6.15 33 452 
10) Traveling Expense ................ 16.00 3 1.67 6 2.15 12 1.63 25 1.75 
I ac ects a 5, 5 eae Sekt gees 2 90 3 1.00 6 3.37 
12) Sales Promot’n & Educat’l Literature... © 2 22.50 4 2.63 10 3.81 19 4.50 28 5.91 
13). Administrative Expense ...................... 2 7.00 17357. 8- MR: 2 es: 6 ee 
14) Miscellaneous 2 9.50 7 3.21 13 6.76 32 3.84 33 3.34 
15) Contingency or Resetve...................-..-- 2 1.75 4 2.13 6 5.72 14 3.45 17 3.51 


dustrial field. Too many advertisers make 
the mistake of looking upon coupon re- 
turns as advertising productivity. This ts 
not true at all. The only worthwhile re 
sults from advertising are sales 

In some cases it may be found advisable 
to spend the entire first year’s advertising 
appropriation in determining markets, re- 
search, test campaigns to find the best copy 
appeal, etc., before attempting to embark 
on a complete, well-rounded campaign 
This may pay dividends in the long run. 

In comparing the proposed advertising 
appropriation with the figures shown in 
the tablet it should be kept in mind that 
those figures represent in general the per 
cent of sales set up for advertising pur- 
poses by concerns who have been selling 
and advertising for a great many years 

It takes less power to keep an object roll- 
ing than it does to overcome inertia and 
get it started. Or, to shift the metaphor and 
present a specific example, Del Monte has 
built up a vast amount of good-will over 
the years by the generous use of advertis- 
ing. While many of its products have been 


off the market for the duration the seed 


of desire is still there and requires only 
; 
; 


watering to bring it into full bloom again. 


A new concern, however. opening 
me must plow, fertl- 


sSinisl avail Pavkksavates’ Bal 


} ( e laboriously ind 
expensive rore it in Expe o hars 
est ac Op 

Iwo essentials for successt idvertis 
ing are: (1) a competent advertising man 
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ager who is taken completely into the con- 
fidence of his top executives and whose ad- 
vice and counsel are respected and follow- 
ed; (2) a carefully selected advertising 
agency that is allowed to use its initiative 
and experience in planning and carrying 
out an advertising campaign. 

All too frequently sales managers either 
try to act as advertising managers also, 
which diverts them from their most im- 
portant work, or else they relegate the ad- 
vertising manager to a subordinate position 
without authority, adequate information or 
opportunity to operate successfully. 

Not only should the advertising man- 
ager be able to interpret the company’s 
sales problems to the agency and pass on 
the agency's recommendations, he should 
be qualified to take the campaign when fi- 
nally prepared and get the utmost in value 
out of it by merchandising it to the ab- 
solute limit with the trade. 


Advertising Manager a Key 
He should know the dealer's reaction to 
the various kinds of dealer helps, service 
material, etc. Some large advertisers in the 
consumer field for example, place such 
stress on this point of merchandising the 
advertising as to divide the advertising de- 
partment into two functions, one having 
to do with the preparation of the advertis- 
ing campaign the other function being that 

of selling the campaign to dealers 
Advertising agencies exist because their 
experience and ability enable them to anal 
VZC 


l ‘ a | > 
markets, study consumer wants and 
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tastes, determine the most effective method 
of advertising, choose the media, prepare 
the copy and gauge the cost of a campaign 
far more economically and effectively than 
the advertiser can do it himself. 


Fundamental Agency Services 

Services provided by an advertising 
agency include: 

1. Determining the size of the appropriation 
An agency 1s able to diagnose accurately wh 
an appropriation is adequate and often is a 
to save the client money by recommending either 
a larger or a smaller appropriation than the ad 
vertiser has in mind. A larger appropriation ma 
be necessary to do an adequate job, a smaller one 
because waste can be eliminated. 








> 


2. Market analysis. Through experience and 
contact with many manufacturers and 
tors, plus a detached viewpoint, the agency fre 
quently can determine the sales potential better 
than the advertiser himself, size up 
conditions and judge market trends 
Almost inevitably industrial 
executives approach their own advertising fron 
the standpoint of the features in which the 
most interested, rather than what the co 
really wants to know. This detached 
generally develops sales points which the man 
agement overlook because they are t 





aistf 


npetitive 


3. Viewpoint 





vik 


ClOSe 
their own product 
4. Organizing the campaign, preparation ot 
copy, choosing media, which are matters of plan- 
ning and execution far beyond the knowledg 
and facilities of all except a few of the ver 


largest Corporations in the country 


5S. Acting as a shock absorber, s 





tiser is relieved of burden of 
salesmen for useless forms of advertising and 
solicitors for so-called charitable enterprises 


In the case of a great many of our West- 


ern advertisers it is important that the 
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rency be granted ample funds to do an 
: a 
€ job. The chances are that never 
th story of the company will it be 
ecessary to have so much intormation on 
narkets. competition, media, copy, et 
: gether at one time, as right now 
vhet neern 1s ¢ king « sales 
O concerns have built this informa 


p over a period ol years Your new 
company is starting from scratch. It must 
make that all-important first decision as 
-o which direction it intends to travel 
it must have the benefit of the most 
complete information and the best coun- 
available. The advertising agency will 
earn its way to a greater degree now than 
ever in the future. 

Once the agency has been selected, it 
should be given a free hand within the 
limits of what an agency is expected to do. 
This does not mean that its recommenda 
tions should not be closely studied and 
reasons for those recommendations made 
crystal clear, but once there is mutual agree- 
ment on the overall plan, the agency should 
be allowed to work out the details in its 


own Way 


Amateurs Keep Out! 

It is a strange fact that your average busi 
ness man is quite willing to take advice 
from his lawyer, or his doctor, and follow 
it without question. But when it comes to 
dvertising, a profession requiring quite as 
mportant skills, the first thing he does 
itter taking on the services of an advertis 


ing agency 1s to buy a blue pencil and get 
ready to tell his agency how the job can 
be done better. 

In choosing an agency, here are a few 





of the important points to be considered: 

(1) Is the agency experienced in in- 
dustrial advertising, or ts it occupied prim 
arily in the consumer field? These two 
types of advertising are vastly different. 
Consumer advertising copy can quite prop 
erly use the emotional appeal, as witness 
the many ‘ soap operas "on radio stations, 
or the many campaigns in national maga- 
zines using the social fault technique. In 
dustrial equipment on the other hand is 
purchased with a sharp eye on the cost 
sheet. The item to be purchased must pro- 
duce results in dollars and cents or else 
Buying is done with a sharp pencil, not 
with a heart throb. 

(2) Has the agency previous expert 
ence in the same general line as is occupied 
by your product? Such experience is not 
absolutely essential, but the agency should 


be able to understand and interpret your 


i roduct or service. 

(3) How long has the agency retaine 
its accounts, and what has been the sales 
record of those companies it has serviced 

(4) Study the agency's production abil- 
ity. Good art work and copy are highly 
important. Study the sales literature they 
have produced for other accounts, particu- 





larly catalogs, sales portfolios, house or many advertisers t 
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H. Green, of the Washington Division of 


Mines and Mining 
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tions alone, without cost to the advertiser tion, for there is a wide demand for the 

The most suitable method must be de tar and creosote oils. and the char makes 
termined individually, with this thought in excellent fuel, either as straight stoker 
in mind first of all, that almost invariably — fuel or as briquets, and these can be stock- 
you get just what you pay for. Ifa properly — piled equally as well as the best of our 
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profit on your business, it can be counted — sult in much higher returns from the coal 
on to do a good job. One of the biggest and greatly enhanced payrolls from the 


hurdles in advertising is the failure of too mines. 


® Finishing a mold at Warman Steel Casting Company, Los Angeles. Proper allowances 
must be made for gates to permit flow of metal through the mold without forming 
pockets and for risers to compensate for shrinkage and stresses as the metal cools. 





Authorization For 





Western Reconversion 


IRST faint glimmers of the hoped-for 

aluminum fabricating industry in the 

West are to be seen in the “spot auth- 
orization” procedure of the War Produc- 
tion Board in giving five Pacific Coast firms 
clearance to go ahead on civilian produc- 
tion. They are Hayward Non-Ferrous 
Foundry, Hayward, Calif., cast aluminum 
frying pans; Kinney Aluminum Company, 
Santa Barbara; San Francisco Die Casting 
Co., San Francisco; and Century Metal- 
craft Co., Los Angeles, aluminum cooking 
utensils; Fullerton Mfg. Co., Fullerton, 
Calif., aluminum frames for shower stall 
doors. 

California, Arizona, Nevada, and Idaho 
have been granted 4500 tons of steel out of 
the national allotment of 125,000 tons re- 
leased by WPB for reconversion purposes. 
Other spot authorizations besides the al- 
uminum fabricators mentioned above in- 
clude the following: 


Seattle 

C. B. Van Vorst Company, box springs. 

Rome Company, inner-spring mattresses. 

Johnson Manufacturing Company and Martin 
Fishing Comapny, fishing gear. 

Rossoe Manufacturing Company, oil burners. 

Wessix Electric Heater Company, electric 
water heaters. 

Spokane 

Electrical Products Consolidated, metal signs. 

Heating Assurance, Inc., 50 Class B stokers 
during the fourth quarter of 1944; 125 stokers 
during each of the first two quarters of 1945. 
Northern California 

Mart Haycock, Berkeley, assembly of hitherto 
partially completed cutlery. 

Elmer Hansen, Oakland, fishing sinkers. 

Frank Seide, San Francisco, wire garment 
hangers. 

Moss Mfg. Co., San Francisco, portable lamps. 

Rutherford and Hood, San Francisco, box 
springs in addition to regular quota and inner- 
spring mattresses. 

San Francisco Bedding Co., San Francisco, box 
springs. 

San Francisco Wire & Iron Works, San Fran- 
cisco, metal table bases. 

Sealy Mattress Co., Oakland, inner-spring 
mattresses. 

Simon Mattress Mfg. Co., San Francisco, 
inner-spring mattresses and pads and additional 
box springs above previous quota. 

Sleepcraft, Inc., San Francisco, dual sleeping 
equipment. 

Speedmaster, Ltd., Oakland, truck wheel bal- 
ances. 

Charles L. Day, San Francisco, to assemble 
available parts on hand-trap jiggers. 

Valley Bedding Co., Fresno, inner-spring 
mattresses and increased quota of box springs. 

Walter Mfg. Co., Oakland, dual sleeping 
equipment. 

Wilson & Jensen, San Francisco, inner-spring 
mattresses and increased production of box 
springs. 

H. C. Wood Machine Works, San Francisco, 
power transmission equipment. 

Dreamland Bedding Company, San Francisco, 
inner-spring mattresses. 

Form-Fit Mattress Company, San Francisco, 
inner-spring mattresses. 
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F. J. Stevermer, Rio Vista, fishing sinkers. 

M. S. Freitas, Oakland, lead fishing sinkers. 

San Francisco Glass Co., glass shower doors. 

Wood Products Co. of California, San Fran- 
cisco, waste and rubbish receptacles and con- 
tainers. 

Buckner Manufacturing Co., Fresno, agricul- 
tural sprinklers. 

Walter Wiebe, Hollister, pick-up grain and 
bale loader. 

Cam Tool Co., Oakland, tire tools. 

Fadie Machine Shop, Live Oak, 
hullers. 

C. H. Williams, Modesto, land leveler. 

Olson Bros., Kingsburg, traction dusters. 

Milo Manufacturing Co., San Francisco. 

O. A. Kenyon, Jr., Oakland, lead fishing sink- 
ers and dress weights. 

Brownson Metal Products, Oakland, shower 
stall and receptor combinations. 

John S. Thompson, Palo Alto, in-door clothes 
dryer. 

Ray Oil Burner Co., San Francisco, domestic 
oil burners. 


almond 


Los Angeles 

Poulsen & Nardon, Inc., cafeteria food trays 
for in-plant feeding use. 

Conway Welding Shop, metal tables and 
chairs. 

J. Kennedy Fisher, fishing tackle lures. 

Gregory Fount-O-Ink, (dip) fountain pens. 

Webster G. Wiley, outdoor cooking equip- 
ment (barbecue). 

M. F. Conti Company, musical instrument 
strings. 

J. H. Gordon, portable electric lamps. 

Saylor Homogenizer Co., homogenizers. 

Abbotwares Products, ashtrays. 

All Electric Steam Iron Mfg. Co., steam gen- 
crating attachment for pressing irons. 

Bailey Schmitz Co., box springs. 

Excell Battery Co., dry cell batteries. 

Louis Gannett Refrigeration & Appliance 
Sales Service, electric air heaters. 

Plastichrome, metal household chairs and 
tables. 

Worley & Company, steel clothes lockers. 

Scott Bros. Mattress Co., innerspring mat- 
tresses. 

P. E. Griffey, garden sprinklers. 

Hoyt Heater Co. and Rheem Mfg. Co., water 
heaters. 

The Filtex Corporation, vacuum cleaners. 

California Typewriter Exchange, adding ma- 
chines (hand operated). 





Steel Products Mtg. Co., steel dust pans, ash 
trays and vegetable bins. 

S. & W. Precision Products and California 
Art Co., portable lamps and shades. 
Other Southern California 

United Airco Assembly, Long Beach, lawn 
mowers. 

Mole Richardson Co., Hollywood, search- 
lights and floodlights. 

Bobrick Mfg. Corp., Santa Barbara, liquid and 
powdered soap dispensers. 

Dennison Mattress Co., San Diego, inner. 
spring mattresses. 

Chicago Engineering Co., Pasadena, portable 
hammocks. 





Serene, Indifferent, 
Industry Looks On 


Despite the crying need for meetings 
where Western economic cooperation can 
be discussed and promoted, only three are 
on record, and with painfully minute 
progress toward the unified front so vital 
to future industrial progress in the West. 

The first was a meeting in the fall of 
1943 of Pacific Coast chambers of com- 
merce held in San Francisco; the second 
the Carson City Conference on Postwar 
Problems and Legislation in February 1944 
of commissions on interstate cooperation 
from Western state legislatures and other 
state officials, where discussion over the 
future of the Western steel industry made 
front-page copy for newspapers every- 
where; while the third was another con- 
ference of these same commissions at Salt 
Lake City September 29-30 last. 

Except for a lone Kaiser representative 
“stealing the show” at Carson City and an 
appearance at Salt Lake City by an official 
of the Builders of the West (representative 
of the heavy construction group rather than 
industry in general), industry has been 
conspicuously absent from these meetings 
and has instituted nothing on its own 
account. 

At Salt Lake City a Continuation Com- 
mittee, with one member from each of the 
11 Western states, was organized to carry 
on the work of this Conference on Postwar 
Problems and Legislation. And so these 
state government men are manfully carry- 

ing the ball forward by inches while in- 
dustry sits near the top of the stadium and 
watches indifferently. 





Figures scotch the notion that the Wset 
will be maintained 100 percent on war pro- 
duction while the rest of the country tools 
up and gets started on civilian output, 
Chairman J. A. Krug of WPB has written 
Congressman Cecil King of California. He 
said that in many areas the release of fa- 
cilities and manpower will be lower than 
on the Coast. 

“In the year after V-E Day, production 
throughout the country will be cut back 
about 32 percent from the August rate, 
while the prime contracts on the Pacific 
Coast will run somewhat over 25 percent, 
because some plants and shipyards will be 
heavily engaged in production of B-29 
and B-32 superbombers, combat loader 





Krug Says West Gets Even Break or Better on Reconversion 


ships, repair and maintenance of ships for 
the Japanese war. 

“Under WPB’s spot authorization plan, 
the West Coast received 25 percent by 
number and 13 percent by dollar value of 
the first group of approvals, where on the 
basis of the West Coast’s share of Ameri- 
can industry the proportionate allotment 
would have been around 7 percent. 

“We intend to iron out geographical 
and industrial differences whenever and 
wherever possible, so that no one area or 
no one industry gets a clear-cut fortuitous 
advantage over others or industries. If it 
is possible to free a West Coast plant and 
if that seems to be in the national interest, 
rest assured we shall make that recommen- 
dation.” 
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Simple Staging 
Solves Age-Old 
Marine Puzzle 


ROM the time Noah entered the ark 
Fini just recently, there has been no 

satisfactory way to get close to the side 
of a ship for painting, chipping or repair 
york, unless it was in drydock where stag- 
ing could be built up, and that obviously 
is expensive. While at anchor or tied to a 
jock, the only method has been to set up a 
caffolding on a barge and tow it into po- 
sition, or at sea to use a bos’n’s chair. 

The heart of the difficulty is the curving 
side of the ship. If the scaffolding reaches 
the side at any point, it misses it at an- 
aher. The bos’n’s chair may follow the 
curve, but is neither ultra safe nor highly 
efficient. 















Scaffolding on a barge is clumsy and 
subject to the disturbance of waves and 
swells from passing craft. If used when the 
ship is tied to a dock, only one side of the 
ship can be worked until the vessel has 
been moved. Also use of the barge costs 
from $30 to $50 a day. 

It remains for W. B. Rivers, an engineer 
“ith Censolidated Steel Corp. Shipbuild- 
ing Division, at Wilmington, Calif., to find 
n answer so simple as to cause wonder why 
it was never thought of before. It consists 
of a series of small steel platforms or stages 
connected by steel supports, which can be 
suspended from the gunwale and adjusted 
to any position, following the curve of the 
ship all the way to the water line if need 
»¢, and requiring no support of any kind 
o hold it in place. 

The device is of truss construction and 
an be collapsed to take up a space 10 x 10 
ind three feet high. When picked up by 
crane it straightens out immediately and 
each stage then can be adjusted to the de- 
sired position. As the truss is only five 
feet wide it can easily be used on the side 
of the ship next to the dock. 

As is evident from the illustration, sev- 
eral men can work on different stages sim- 
ultaneously, thus speeding up the job con- 
siderably. Since it hangs from the top, it 
is not affected by any action of the water. 
The device provides an improved method 
of working on propellers, since it can be 
hung from the stern of the ship. 

Possibly such a piece of equipment could 
d¢ kept on the deck of a ship and taken to 
sea, in case of work to be done in other 
ports or emergency repairs at sea. In a dry- 
dock it can be used in place of ordinary 
caffolding, by just setting it up right from 
the floor of the dock. 

Mr. Rivers already has found the motion 
picture studios greatly interested in his 
‘quipment, because of its handiness in 
building up sets of scenery. For making 
mountains, for example, it enables a man 











© This series of 10x5 platforms can be moved around to a 45-degree angle to follow the 
curve of the ship. When not in use, equipment can easily be collapsed like an accordion. 


to form any shape without putting his 
weight on the set, and the same possibility 
is offered in roof work in construction op- 
erations, because with this equipment the 
roof does not have to bear the weight of 
the man while putting on the shingles. 

In the construction of ditches, Mr. 
Rivers’ invention makes it possible to work 
on the sloping sides more easily. 

He has arranged with Stephens-Adam- 
son Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, to handle the 
manufacture and sale of the equipment. 





Coast Hearings For 
McCarran's Committee 


Senator McCarran’s industrial decentral- 
ization committee, which recently hit the 
front pages by urging Congress to freeze 
all government-owned war plants in 11 ma- 
jor Eastern states after Germany’s defeat 
to prevent further concentration of private 
industry in those states, is expected to hold 
hearings in San Francisco the week of No- 
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vember 13. Afterward a one-day session 
may be held in Portland on the light metals 
question. 

The Nevada senator's committee also 
proposed a broad program for large-scale 
industrialization of the West and South, 
by shifting all war production to those 
areas at the end of the European war, giv- 
ing special attention to freight rates, bring- 
ing technological assistance to small in- 
dustrialists to encourage new industries 
and laying the foundation for new agricult- 
urally-based industries. 


Still Too Many Points 


Butter that won’t melt in hot weather or 
harden in cold weather is promised under 
a patent issued to Charles S. Howe, tech- 
nical director of a Los Angeles testing 
laboratory. Basis of the process is homog- 
enization of the high and low melting 
point fats under conditions that result in 
a permanently creamy texture. 
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® J. Walter Burr, standing beside the ramp, received a $150 award for his invention. 


Portable Ramp Used at 
Seattle Naval Depot... 


PORTABLE ramp for unloading 
A heavy rolling stock from railroad 
cars in use at the Naval Supply De- 
pot at Seattle has enabled six men to un- 
load as many as 20 cars in an 8-hour shift. 
Previously 10 men using a skid, planks, 
blocks, tractor and other equipment were 
able to unload only about eight cars in 
the same time. 
The ramp can be pulled to location by 
a tractor and backed up to a car any place 
where there is solid footing. It is con- 
structed very simply of heavy timbers, with 
a pair of wheels under one end. On top at 
the same end are hinged strips of metal 
which bridge the small gap between the 
ramp and the freight car. The lower end 
of the ramp also is hinged to fold back 
to facilitate moving the ramp with a tractor. 
A tire palletizing method developed by 
Joe Kinnard, an employee at the depot is 
also a contribution to materials handling 
developments. An important feature is 
an adjustable spare bar which makes it 
possible to keep any quantity of tires in the 


® Adjustable spare bar permits keeping any 
number of tires upright. Note white edges 
of pallet which guide fork truck operator. 


pallet in an upright position simply by 
sliding the bar against the remaining tire 
or tires. Edges of the pallets are painted 
white to aid the fork truck operator in 
guiding the forks into the pallet. As the 
building in which tires are stored should be 
kept as dark as possible for proper tire 
storage, the painted edges of the pallet are 
of a decided value. 

It is a recognized fact that tires should 
be stored so that little or no weight is car- 
ried on their sidewalls. Vertical storage 
in this tire pallet permits proper loading 
at the receiving point. The loaded pallet 
moves directly from the receiving area to 
storage, thereby eliminating all manual 
vertical lifting. Large breakouts from stor- 
age can be made the reverse of the receiv- 
ing operation. Small issues of one or two 
tires can be made manually without dis- 
turbing the load directly above. 

The packing box principle of storage 
should be applied to the layout of the 
stores area, depot officers point out. Large 
lots should be stored in large areas, med- 
ium lots in medium areas and small lots in 
end zones or areas, adjacent to main aisles. 

Motorcycles and small industrial tires 
are stored in box pallets, the same as other 
small items of merchandise. The tires are 
stored according to the quantity of each 
size in stock. Locater cards are used to 
show the location since it is impossible to 
store in catalogue sequence. 





Persistency Builds 
Safety Consciousness 


Following through on the production 
line is absolutely essential in maintaining 
employee safety consciousness, according 
to Dorothy Barker, safety engineer, Sacra- 
mento Air Service Command, McClellan 
Field, California. Stopping safety work 
after warnings in the induction program 
and assuming that women will learn safe 
work habits on the job is a short-sighted 
policy, in her opinion. 

At McClellan Field women constitute 
30 per cent of the safety committee person- 
nel, and frequently all women of a unit are 





called to discuss and determine the hazards 
and elements of fatigue in the type of wok 
they are doing. Miss Barker says: 

“To illustrate, in studying the minor jp. 
jury reports in regard to women, all of 
which are reported to me, I have noted 
that working conditions in some depar. 
ments need to be improved in regard ty 
safety. A round table conference with q 
group of women from one of these depar. 
ments brought to light certain methods of 
using equipment which were producing 
undue strain and fatigue. The tugs they 
were driving had no shock absorbers, seat 
springs, back rests, windshields, top or side 
protection. The dollies on which they haul- 
ed material were in poor repair. 

“Careful study of the suggestions made 
by the women themselves, brought remed. 
ial measures which will undoubtedly ma. 
terially contribute to their increased effic. 
iency and physical well-being. 

“Another time, a large group of women 
doing bench work were called together for 
a safety talk. Although the shop was new, 
with all new equipment, benches, stools, 
etc., the complaints of eye-strain, headache, 
backache, and swollen ankles were con- 
sistent among the group. 

‘Analysis of this work situation show. 
ed that the benches had been constructed 
without consideration for the woman's 
shorter arm and leg reach. They were ap- 
proximately six inches too high from the 
floor, necessitating a high perch on a stool 
and a leg stretch to reach the foot rest. 
Circulation in the thighs was thus restrict- 
ed, causing the ankles to swell. The work 
level of the jigs on which the women 
wound armatures was too high, which re. 
sulted in arm fatigue and eye-strain. A 
consequent reduction in the height of the 
work bench brought relief and greatly 
improved morale. 

“Regarding minor injury reports, far 
too little importance has been attributed 
to these indices of potential lost time. | 
have proved to my own satisfaction that 
accident tendencies can be curbed by the 
intelligent use of these little slips. Here is 
a tailor-made opportunity to promote pre- 
ventative safety measures by using the 
minor injury reports in safety committee 
meetings. 

“I have been particularly interested in 
the ‘repeaters,’ those who sustain three or 
four minor injuries in a month. In in- 
vestigating these cases, I have found that 
in some cases women needed glasses and 
didn’t know it. 

“One girl had four injuries in three days 
because she didn’t know she had inade- 
quate vision. Another kept walking into 
propellers (not the moving kind) and 
repeatedly breaking her glasses. She did 
not realize that her prescription needed 
changing. A series of minor injuries to 
an older woman were probably caused by 
the fact that she was in desperate need of 
money to meet unexpected bills and could 
not concentrate on her work. 
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Complete fusion of stud to metal 
in less than 1/2 second! 











Cutaway view of typical stud 
(after etching with Nital). 


Nelson Electric Arc 
Stud Welding... 


Now used by more than 460 industrial plants and shipyards, the 
Nelson Stud Welder is saving up to 75% of the time and material 
required when securing studs or bolts by slower methods. 

The variety of Nelson Studs will fit every industrial require- 
ment. The studs are automatically end-welded by the Nelson Stud 
Welder. No previous experience is necessary to operate it, for the 
timing cycle of the welding is completely controlled and consistent 
results are obtained. The welds produced are stronger than the 
stud itself! 


Write for complete details and catalog to: 
NELSON SPECIALTY 
WELDING EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Dept. W6, 440 Peralta Avenue 


San Leandro, California 





The Model "'H’”’ 
Nelson Stud Welder 


Dept. 22, 1416 South Sixth St., Camden, N. J. 
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Eastern Representative: Camden Stud Welding Corp. 





TYPICAL 
STUD APPLICATIONS | 





Metal Lath—sStuds are welded and 
insulation impaled or sprayed over 


- them. Slotted washers secure the 


insulation. The metal lath is laid 
and secured by bending over the 
stud head. It lies flat and is easily 
covered with plaster. 











Inspection covers of all types can be 
secured with Nelson Studs. No 
drilling holes through casings, or 
hand welding studs. Studs are au- 
tomatically welded in less than 14 
second. No leaking or loosening. 











Wiring, conduit, and pipe are quickly 
secured. Here illustrated are a few 
methods: 1. Securing conduit. 2. 
Securing pipe (single and multiple 
runs). 3. Securing wiring of all 
kinds over soft insulation material. 








West Gets Even Break 


In Reconversion Law 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—The per- 
sistent work of William G. Her- 
“Bill” to most of us 
in Washington, promises to give substan- 
tial breaks to industry and commerce on 
the West Slope not covered by the regu- 


ron here 


lations for the urgency of war work. 

“Bill,” as almost every one knows, rep- 
resents the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce at the Nation’s Capital. He was 
largely instrumental in making effective 
the work of the so-called Tri-State Com- 
mittee which managed to procure some 
mitigation of the drastic effects of the 
The 
Tri-State Committee is composed of the 
representatives of Chambers of Commerce 
of California, Oregon and Washington, as 
well as influential Congressional represen- 
tatives from the three coast states. 

It was the persistency of this committee 
which revealed the fact the production 
urgency committees, in various communt- 
ties, consisting of representatives of WPB, 
WMC, and the armed services, are ad- 
visory in function except for the status of 
the chairman, who always is the WPB rep- 
resentative, and who is the only member 
of the Committee to make decisions and 
vote. In effect it is his job to consult with 
the other members, and to determine what 
is to be done in regard to appeals from the 
business men in the area, after he has con- 
sidered the opinions of his associates. 


Byrnes Directive, and similar orders. 


© Compounded rubber, plasticised on a 
warming mill, is cut into convenient strips, 
sized for feeding into this extrusion ma- 
chine. A power-driven worm forces warm 
stock through die to form various shapes 
and sizes as specified by the industrial user. 
Scene at Los Angeles Standard Rubber, Inc. 
Note multiple extrusion to effect large- 
scale production. 




























By ARNOLD KRUCKMAN 











In theory the solution of the applications 
of those who seek spot authorizations for 
essential civilian needs presumably is pro- 
vided by the chairman, the WPB official. 
Actually, it is generally assumed, the senti- 
ment expressed by the other members, 
forms the basis of the chairman's decisions. 

Significance of this proceeding is clari- 
fied by the word that the armed services 
are reported almost invariably to vote in 
Opposition to spot authorizations. Their 
action logically stems from the judgment 
of their superiors that manpower, mate- 
rials, and facilities still should be kept on 
tap to be available for war work. Many 
officials here look for V-E Day not only 
around the corner but as practically here. 
The armed services reasonably regard the 
war as a war until V-E Day is accomplished. 


Paralyzes Byrnes Directive 

The Tri-State Committee also created 
the situation which prompted Justice 
Byrnes to appoint a member of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation staff on each local 
PUC. An understanding of the PUC set- 
up and function is desirable in the light of 
the most recent developments. It is now 
crystal clear that the Office of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion Law, approved re- 
luctantly by the President October 3, will 
be extraordinarily powerful in helping in- 
dustry, and, particularly smaller industry, 
on the Pacific Slope as well as elsewhere, 
in breaking through the restrictions which 
now seem to paralyze a large part of it by 
the terms of the famous Byrnes Directive. 

In the new law are clauses, either dis- 
covered by ‘'Bill,’’ or possibly indirectly 
inspired by “Bill's” sound sense and in- 
fluence, which until the past few days ap- 
peared to have utterly escaped the notice 
of the sharpshooters in WPB, WMC, and 
other Government agencies. It seems at 
the moment Messrs. Krug and McNutt 
and others are quite stunned by what they 
have discovered, and Justice Byrnes may 
be in the bewildering position of finding 
himself legally obliged, as ad interim di- 
rector of the new OWMR, to rule against 
his own earlier directives. Hectic confer- 
ences have been going on to find a way out 
of the mess without encountering a court 
case such as invalidated the NRA. 


The new law is known as Public Law 
458, based upon Senate Resolution 2051. 
It will be wise for every business man on 
the Pacific Slope to secure a copy of the 
law and to study it word for word. It will 
be possible in this report only to hit the 






loan ~ — 


One of the best-informed writers 
_at the Nation’s Capital, Arnold 
Kruckman, presents each month 
authoritative comments on political 
developments and their practical 
application to industry of the West, 
Any reader who wishes additional 
information may write to him di- 
rectly, using business letterhead, 
at 1120 Vermont Avenue, N.W,, - 
Washington, D.C. Inquiries will be 
answered free of charge. You algo 
are invited to contact him per- 
sonally in Washington. Copies of 
pending congressional bills may 
also be obtained free of charge. 


sa 


very highest spots, and to hit those roughly 
and very fleetingly. Section 204 (a) pro- 
vides. 

“Whenever the expansion, resumption, 
initiation for NONWAR (Editor's Note: Capi- 
talization is ours) use is authorized, on a r. 
stricted basis, by any executive agency having 
control over manpower, production, or materials, 
the restrictions imposed SHALL ( Editor's Nots 
Capitalization is ours) not be such as to pr 
vent any small plant capable and desirous of 
participating in such expansion, resumption, or 
initiation of production for nonwar use from 
so participating in such production 

“(b) Whenever such executive agency allo. 
cates available materials for the production of 
any item or group of items for nonwar use, it 
shall make available a percentage of such mate. 
rials for the exclusive use by small plants for 
the production of such item or group of items 
Such percentage shall be determined by the head 
of such (executive) agency after giving ful 
consideration to the claims presented by the 
chairman of the board of directors of the Small 
War Plants Corporation and shall be fair and 
equitable 

"(c) In allocating the materials thus set asice 
among such small plants, such executive agency 
shall establish criteria, standards, quotas, sched- 
ules, or other conditioning factors after consu- 
tation with the chairman of the board of dire: 
tors of the Smaller War Plants Corporatioa 
Such executive agency shall allocate such matt 
rials directly to such small plants and shall, ' 
the fullest extent practicable, provide for mak- 
ing such allocations through local offices easily 
accessible to such small plants. 


et 











“For the purposes of this title, a small plant 
means any small business concern engaged pt- 
marily in production or manufacturing ete 


ying 250 wage earners orl or coming 


c y?) ple c 
within such other categories as may be esta 
lished by the head of such executive agency 9 
consultation with the chairman of the board 
directors of the Smaller War Plants Corpoti- 
tion 
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SECTION 205. The Attorney General 1s 
rected to make surveys for the purpose of & 
termining any factors which may tend ! 
eliminate competition, create or strengthen mo 
nopolies, injure small business, or otherwise 
promote under concentration of economic pows 


é 


Sey . 
(Cont'd on Page 42) 
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and take it easy! When Johnny comes marching home, he'll be expecting the 


kind of world he’s been fighting for...and we can have it for him, too. We're 


depending on him. Let’s show him 


he can depend on us! \ 
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KRUCKMAN (Con?’d from Page 40) 


in the course of war mobilization and during 
the period of transition from war to peace and 
thereafter. The Attorney General shall submit 
to the Congress within 90 days after the ap- 
proval of this Act (Oct. 3, 1944), and at such 
times thereafter as he deems desirable, reports 
setting forth the results of such surveys and 
including recommendations for such legislation 
as he may deem necessary or desirable.” 

The law is now in full effect, and func- 
tions legally because Justice Byrnes has 
been appointed ad interim Director. The 
law is an Act of Congress, approved by the 
President. 

Legal opinion is that it therefore takes 
the place of any conflicting Regulation or 
Order based upon Executive Orders or 


Directives. The Byrnes Directive is wholly 
based on an Executive Order. The Orders 
or Directives, stemming from WPB or 
WMC, are based on Executive Orders. 
PUC and the area Manpower Committees 
rest wholly upon Executive Orders or Di- 
rectives. 

The point is that wherever the basic law 
of Congress, as written in Public Law 458, 
conflicts with existing Directives or Orders 
or functioning Committees and Regula- 
tions originating from Directives and Or- 
ders, the mandatory requirements of Public 
Law 458 takes precedence. At least that 
is the opinion of the various lawyers in the 
Capital with whom Herron has taken coun- 
sel. 

















WALWORTH 


BRONZE VALVES 
for OUTSTANDING S E R V l CE 


Walworth quality bronze valves are the 
result of over 100 years of progress and 
engineering research. Rugged construc- 
tion, exacting manufacturing processes, 
and careful finishing are responsible for 
the long life and satisfactory performance 
of Walworth Quality Bronze Valves. 


All Walworth bronze valves undergo rigid 
tests before shipment. 


Care should be used in the selection of 
bronze valves for various services, pres- 
sures and temperatures, and correct rat- 
ings and recommendations are shown in 
the new Walworth Catalog No. 42. Send 


for your copy now. 


“BRING YOUR PIPING PROBLEMS TO WALWORTH” 
re a aa LO eT ee . pa grape eerererp mR 
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You will note the law does not limit the 
application of its relief to those who many. 
facture essential civilian products; it spe. 
cifically makes clear its terms apply to those 
who make nonwar products. This patently 
means that when any materials are made 
available for any civilian products the WPB 
or whatever agency may make allocations 
must make these materials available to gi 
small business firms anywhere which can 
use the material in manufacturing its prod. 
ucts, 

It clearly means that this allocation must 
be made to the firms, within the categories 
defined by the law, whether they are Jo. 
cated in the socalled critical areas of the 
West Coast, or in any other area. Recently 
WPB allocated 200,000 tons of steel for 
certain civilian production. This law wipes 
out any limitation to specific fields in which 
the allocation for civilian use might be 
confined. 


Benefits Smaller Plants 


The law also seems sharply clear in the 
implication that the smaller business pro- 
duction unit is entitled to a fair and equit- 
able share of any manpower that may be 
allocated by WMC to any manufacturing 
plants which make things for nonwar use. 

Obviously, a law so completely revolu- 
tionizing in the relation of smaller business 
to nonwar manufacturing rights must be 
clarified by interpretations in and out o 
court. It remains to be seen if there is any 
essential difference in its application to 
Critical Labor Group Areas 1 and 2, and 
Group Areas 3 and 4. 

The impact of this law upon PR 25, or 
“spot authorizations,’ also must be deter- 
mined. Apparently, most of the applica- 
tions on the Pacific Coast for the right to 
operate under PR 25, spot authorization, 
have been turned down. The thought here 
is that the new law not only opens nonwar 
civil production to firms on the Coast em- 
ploying 250 or Jess, but that it opens the 
way for those who have been denied the 
right to operate under spot authorization. 


Those who feel they are suffering a 
hardship, or who feel the denial is a hard- 
ship upon the people they serve, should 
consult with the member of the PUC or 
Manpower Committee who represents the 
Smaller.War Plants Corporation. This 
official is able to advise whether or not the 
firm or the individual can qualify as 4 
hardship appellant. 

If for any reason the SWPC official in 
the area cannot be convinced, but the man- 
ufacturer feels he has a sound case for ap- 
peal, and he is not able to do any mort 
war work, he can take his case formally to 
SWPC, and can secure a certification if he 
makes a reasonable showing. 

He should then file his appeal with the 
PUC or Manpower Committee in the area. 
Obviously, if he is again turned down he 
can take the plea to court, asking that the 

(Cont'd on Page 44) 
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No. ] of a series 


published by SYLVANIA 
for users of 
fluorescent lighting 


METHODS OF MOUNTING 
FLUORESCENT FIXTURES 


It’s a good idea to be sure that the flu- 
orescent fixtures you buy will be adapt- 


. able to the type of hanging necessary 


for your installation. Below are shown 
and described nine typical mounting 
methods. 


SURFACE MOUNTING 


Most commercial 
fixtures can be bolted 
to ceiling mounting 
plates, Fig. 1, which 
are screwed to wood 
ceilings or toggle- 
bolted to plaster. 
Surface mounting is most popular where 
ceilings are low or unobstructed by pipes, 
beams, etc. Otherwise pendant mounting 
is used. (Note: Industrial type fixtures 
can be surface-mounted by using slide-grip 
hangers, Fig. 2, which are described under 
pendant mounting.) 











Surface Mounting 
With Slide Grip 


Slide-grip hanger, 
Fig. 2, is fastened to 
ceiling with bolt or 
lag screw. It grips the 
lengthwise grooves in 
the top-housing at al- 
most any point. 





PENDANT MOUNTING 


There are two basic methods of pendant 
mounting: 


(a) The supporting chain, Fig. 3, or con- 
duit, Fig. 4, is fastened directly to the top- 
housing. Advantage: low cost. Disadvan- 
tage: if obstructions at the ceiling prevent 
a straight run of chain or conduit from fix- 
ture to ceiling, the 
fixture must be 
moved until a clear 
position is reached. 
This may not be the 


best position for light- 

ing the work. o 

Direct with Chain S 

Suspension “Y SSS 
“a aA 


The chain from the 


ceiling is fastened (Fig, 3) 











with S-hooks to the 
pair of hanging- 
brackets at each end 
of the top-housing. 


Direct with Conduit N 
Suspension SSS 
Threaded conduit ag 


with lock nuts is fas- -_ 
tened to ceiling beam (Fig. 4) 

or outlet box. The 

other end enters the top-housing through 
knock-outs. Ornamental canopies are some- 
times used at the ceiling end of the conduit. 


(b) To overcome ceiling obstructions, the 
top-housing of some fixtures is grooved on 
both sides to accommodate a pair of metal 
clamps, which can be fastened at almost 
any point along the grooves. Then the 
hanging device (chain, etc.) is fastened to 
the clamp. This permits the hanging de- 
vice to be fastened at 
the most practical 
point on the ceiling 
and permits the fix- 
ture to be placed at, 
or close to, the best 
point for illumina- 
tion. Various meth- 
ods of using these 
slide-grip hangers are 
shown below. 





Slide-grip with Chain 


S-hooks fasten the chain to the slide-grip. 
Fig. 5. 


Slide-grip with Rod and Ceiling Aligner Bar 


A threaded 5/16”-di- 
ameter rod is fastened 
to the slide-grip with 
a nut, Fig. 6. At the 
ceiling, a U-shaped 
ceiling aligner bar is 
fastened with lag 
screws or expansion 
bolts. The free end of 
the rod is fastened to 
the aligner bar witha 
nut. This insures accurate vertical and 
horizontal alignment of rows of fixtures. 





One Standard—The Highest Anywhere Known 


y SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


555 So. Flower Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif. * 111 Sutter Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. * 4424 White-Henry-Stuart Bidg., Seattle 1, Wash. 


flusceh 


operating hints 





Slide-grip with 
Messenger Cable 


Instead of vertical 
supports, messenger 
cable parallel to the 
floor may be used to 
support fixtures, Fig. 
7. Slide-grip hangers 
can be supplied with 
a cable clamp for 
mounting the fixture 
in line with, or at 90° 
to, the cable. 


To offset sagging in 
the cable, the cable- 
clamp is bolted to an 
inverted ceiling 
aligner bar, Fig. 8. 
This bar is bolted to 
another, which in turn 
is bolted to the slide- 
grip. Drawing up the 
bolts that join the two 
aligner bars permits 
the fixture to be made 
level with others in 
same row, 





CONTINUOUS ROW MOUNTING 





(Fig. 9) 


Where continuous rows of fixtures are de- 
sired, individual fixtures may be joined 
along the top-housing with joining straps, 
Fig. 9, which also provide continuous wire- 
way enclosures. End plates are used at the 
ends of each row. 


ADAPTABILITY IS IMPORTANT 


Sylvania Industrial Fluorescent Fixtures 
are designed so that they can be mounted 
by any of the methods described above. 
This makes them fully adaptable to all 
conditions in your plant and permits re- 
use if remodeling alters ceiling layout. 


For Additional Fixture Data, Send 
For The Free Booklet: 


“How to Solve Your Industrial 
General Lighting Problems with 
Fluorescent at Its Finest’’ 





FLUORESCENT ‘LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, INCANDESCENT LAMPS, RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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KRUCKMAN (Cont'd from Page 42) 


agency, either WPB or WMC, be com- 
pelled to obey the new law. 

In part C of Section 204, the law makes 
clear that those who employ more than 
250 wage earners also are entitled to its 
benefits. The object clearly is to give pro- 
tection to firms which may be outside the 
pale of the conventional small business 
definition of 250 workers or less, but which 
is small business in comparison with the 
standard size of units of the particular 
industry. 

For instance, some of the steel mills in 
the West would probably be classified as 
small in comparison with the average mills 


of the great national steel corporations. 
The law is designed to give help to these 
important but budding enterprises. Firms 
in this category, which have manpower 
pinches, can apparently try to establish 
their rights under the new law, and would 
obviously make their case stronger by first 
appealing to WMC. 

From this distance it seems this law, and 
its unexpected clauses, is very important 
to the West Slope with its numerous, va- 
ried and expanding economy of smaller 
business production units. Apparently it 
applies to the smaller business man in 
agriculture, in mining, in cattle raising, 
and in other producing and processing 








ONVAIR 


CONSOLIDATED-VULTEE 


—~. 





FT. WORTH 





¥ 


DIEGO 





SAN 


KEEPS PRODUCTION MOVING 


In both the San Diego and Ft. Worth Plants of Convair the 


assembly lines keep rolling. 





The entire assembly, for in- 
termittent or continuous op- 
eration, was designed and 
built for Convair by the En- 
gineering Products Co. It is 
now handling more planes 
than anticipated. Convair 
is justly proud of this “Con- 
tinuous Line”. 








1600 SO. SAN PEDRO ST. © PRospect 7044 ¢ LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 








WESTERN INDUSTRY 


categories as well as to those we normal] 
have in mind when we talk about produc. 
tion and manufacturing. 

It plainly gives the West Slope an equal 
chance with all other regions and areas to 
get into nonwar production as soon as non- 
war production is permitted. No one knows 
when that will be. The prevailing thought 
has been that it would come with V-E Day. 
The fact therefore seems to be, barring the 
ardently hoped for unexpected, the war 
will go on for some time. 

Since it appears that we have a vast sur- 
plus of some types of war material, some 
of the wise folk here think it will be wise 
to slide back to some civilian production 
now, and to get down to all but 30 per 
cent of our war production capacity by 
next June. 


Artificial V-E Day 

The idea therefore seems to be to seize 
upon some outstanding victory in Europe 
in the very near future and interpret it as 
V-E Day. This more or less artificial V-E 
Day would be the occasion for a quick slip 
from 100% war production to 60%, within 
30 to 45 days. The rest of the cut, down 
to 30% of the 100% war production, 
would then happen gradually and reach 
bottom by June of next year. 

Meanwhile, reconversion would be un- 
der way, the 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 people 
thrown out of work would be re-absorbed 
by re-animated civilian production, and 
by next June or July everything would be 
sailing reasonably smoothly, and there 
would be production of railroad passenger 
cars, streetcars, trucks, automobiles, buses, 
ait-conditioning equipment, mining ma- 
chinery, commercial cooking equipment, 
office machinery, commercial refrigerators, 
laundry machinery, oil burners, sewing 
machines, stokers, electric ranges, electric 
fans, domestic refrigerators, radios, electric 
devices for homes, telephones, vacuum 
cleaners, washing machines, typewriters 
and water heaters. 

This list is the favorite of WPB Director 
Krug. If his judgment controls, it is a good 
guide to the type of production that will 
be given priority when civilian activities 
begin. 

“Bill” Herron will soon be out West. 
He expects to be there for a few weeks. 
He will be able to tell you in much more 
detail about the operation of the new Pub- 
lic Law 485. It will be very interesting 
and very wise for you to get him to talk 
to you at the most convenient lunch club. 





Safety First 

Recently a California employer failed 
to comply with an Industrial Accident 
Commission order to properly ventilate 
his degreasing machine. As he was doing 
work for the war effort, he deemed it un- 
desirable to shut down the machine. The 
employer was therefore cited in court and 
the judge fined him $100: 
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FULLY AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR... 


with a background of Craftsmanship...brings to prospective purchasers and many 





thousands of Fridén users...PERFORMANCE and DURABILITY. Demanded of 
Business and Industry today are intricate Payrolls, Inventories, —_ Percent- 
ages, Expense Distributions and the accurate figures for Governmental Reports. 
These are speedily produced on Fridén Calculators that are AVAILABLE when 
applications to obtain delivery have been approved by the War Production Board. 


Telephone or write to your local Fridén Representative for complete information. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 


250 Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the U. S. and Canada. 





FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S A. + SALES AND SERVICE THROUCHOUT THE WORLD 
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Arizona 

Ernest R. Dickie named manager Bag- 
dad Corporation, Hillside, replacing Ar- 
thur Kendall. 


California 

Joseph R. Rhodes, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of Emsco Refractories Co., becomes 
manager of Emsco Division of Gladding, 
McBean & Company following latter's pur- 
chase of Emsco’s two southern California 
plants and recently completed silica brick 
plant at Nehi, Utah .. . Charles W. Perelle, 
formerly vice-president Consolidated Vul- 
tee Aircraft Corporation, becomes director 


and vice-president in charge of manufac- 
turing of Hughes Tool Company and gen- 
eral manager of Hughes Aircraft (Company. 
.. . William Maxfield made superintend- 
ent of maintenance for Western Air Lines 
and its Inland Air Lines division, suc- 
ceeding John Diggle who will remain with 
the maintenance department in another 
capacity .. . Consolidated Vultee announce 
appointment of W. E. Magnuson as fac- 
tory superintendent, Dr. John R. Howard 
as medical supervisor at Vultee Field, and 
Allen F. Simmons as resident director of 
public relations, succeeding Jules Billard, 
transferred East . . . Benjamin E. Jordan, 
































INSULATION: 
INSTALLATION : 


Marine 


Johns-Manville 
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Each large insulation project, such as the Union Oil Refinery at 
Wilmington, ists of “materials and know how.” MARINE 
combines Johns-Manville—the finest of insulation material — 
with the skill and experience gained from the solution of the 
toughest insulation problems in Southern California industrial 
plants. MARINE has developed many special methods and tech- 
niques for the efficient application of insulation materials. This 
experience is at your service for the solution of all your indus- 
trial insulati robl 








ENGINEERING & SUPPLY CO. 
941 East Second St. + Los Angeles » Michigan 8071 








divisional sales manager Sunset McKee 
Co., San Francisco, elected national director 
National Association of Cost Accountants. 
.. Ralph S. Dow, Oakland, promoted to 
Pacific manager for International Business 
Machines Corporation. . . . M. E. Green- 
how, for the past year plant manager and 
sales manager of Berg Metals Co., Los 
Angeles, and formerly superintendent of 
the Washington Iron Works in Seattle, 
has been elected vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Olds Alloys Company, 
Southgate. . . . Edgar H. Hammond, Jr., 
former assistant director copper division, 
WPB, accepts appointment as manager of 
sales and field engineering for Western 
Insulated Wire, Inc. . . . William L, 
Montgomery leaves as manager of S. F. 
Chamber of Commerce’s World Trade 
Department to become managing director 
China-America Council of Commerce and 
Industry, Inc., with offices in New York, 
Washington, D. C., and Mills Tower, San 
Francisco. . . . H. J. Wilson appointed 
manager Marine Department, Associated 
Division, Tide Water Associated Oil Com- 
pany, succeeding George Zah, retired after 
42 years with the company. . . . Louis B. 
Peradotto, acting chief Nutrition in In- 
dustry Division of the western regional 
office of Distribution, Department of Agri- 
culture, resigned to take position as eco- 
nomic research specialist with Safeway 
Corporation in their Oakland office. . 

Marshall E. Nauman succeeds Roy Long 
as district manager, highway transport de- 
partment, ODT, Los Angeles. . . . Thomas 
J. Bannan, executive vice-president West- 
ern Gear, named as one of eleven gear 
producers in the United States to form an 
industry advisory committee for OPA.... 
John C. Lee, former manager Aircraft War 
Production Council, Inc., succeeds John 
E. Royall as president Menasco Manufac- 
turing Company. . . . Clarence H. Alexan- 
der, former office manager ‘Builders of 
the West,” appointed director of adminis- 
trative management, Tenth Regional WLB 
succeeding Maurice Lipian who has gone 
to Washington to take another govern- 
mental agency post. . . . Five members 
appointed for Western Custom Milling 
and Kiln Drying Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee announced by OPA: William 
Esterbrook, Tyee Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Seattle, Wash.; George Pe- 
trich, Western Lumber Manufacturing 
Company, Tacoma, Wash.; D. W. Taylor, 
Gram Manufacturing Company, Vancou- 
ver, Wash.; S. R. Smith, Peninsula Forest 
Products Company, Portland, Ore.; R. L. 
Stevenson, Lumber Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore. .. . A. J. Hall, for- 
merly engineer in charge of design, te 
search and development laboratories Kel- 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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P Fruehaut Trailers ™ 


SPEED BUTTER TO CAMPS ... MAGNESIUM TO PLANTS 


Over Scorching Deserts and Icy Mountain Passes 


Eight Fruehauf Trailers form a swift 2-way “con- mercury drops below zero . . . these Fruehaufs haul 
veyor belt” over the toughest route in the whole butter, meat, vegetables, fruit and general merchan- 
Southwest. Averaging 16 trips a day . . . across dise to war workers and Army camps in Southern 
scorching desert highways with temperatures soaring Nevada . . . and return with precious magnesium 
to 120° . . . and climbing mountain passes where the ingots for Los Angeles plane factories and war plants. 














GT FREIGHT care, 


DATED FA 


NEVADA consoul 





UY that’s only half the story. 


For another fleet of special Fruehauf 


ELEVATIONS AND TEMPERATURES EN ROUTE ON THIS 2-WAY HAUL 


a a This 2-way hauling operation is conducted 


by Nevada Consolidated Fast Freight, who 





F i j ¥ TEMP. BELOW ZERO 
V-bottom Trailers hauls the magnesium Tew. BELOW mo . ‘ 


JON PASS 
4301 FT. 







ore from the mine to the plant of Basic . air. : 
sounrrary chose 8 Fruehauf Trailers to maintain their 


Magnesium, Inc., near Boulder Dam, scheduled wartime service over the diffi- 


where the ingots are made. Usvenss cult route shown. Winter and summer their 


R : ee P LOS ANGELES BAKER : : lin liverin 
Moving this wonder metal in its vari- Trailers keep right on rolling ... delivering 
* — the goods on time. 
ous stages of production from mine— rr 








to smelter—to factory—to docks—ev ‘ 
ee World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


Sales and Service Branches: Los Angeles @ Fresno @ Phoenix @ Seattle e Spokane 
San Diego @ SanFrancisco @ Portland @ Denver @ Salt Lake City e El Paso 


up to the battle lines themselves—is only 
one of the many jobs Truck-Trailers are 
doing that couldn’t be done as well, if at 
all, by any other method. 








MOTOR TRANSPORT Will Get Your Job Done—If you aren't using truck trans- 
BUY WAR BONDS... and buy for keeps! portation, have you ever challenged your shipping costs and over-all efficiency 
with the job that professional haulers can do for you? 
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WESTERNERS (Coni'd from Pg. 46) 

logg Switchboard and Supply Co., Chicago, 
appointed production and research engi- 
neer Universal Microphone Company, 
Inglewood. . . . Royal Arch Gunnison, war 
correspondent and Far East Editor of Col- 
lier’s magazine appointed special trade 
development representative to Pacific 
Area of San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce. . .. Major C. C. Moseley, president 
of Cal-Aero Academy and head of Cur- 
tiss- Wright Technical Institute, announces 
that hereafter Curtiss-Wright Technical 
Institute will be known as Cal-Aero Tech- 
nical Institute, retaining all present per- 
sunnel. . . . James B. Black, president of 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company, San Fran- 





cisco, becomes first director of U. S. Steel 
Corporation from the Pacific Coast filling 
vacancy created by death of William J. 
Filbert. . .. William A. Cooke named vice- 
president in charge of the power controls 
division of Aircraft Accessories Corpora- 
tion Burbank plant. . . . Timothy E. Colvin 
formerly vice-president Burbank Division 
Aircraft Accessories Corporation, succeeds 
C. A. Herberts as president Aerco Corpor- 


ation, subsidiary of Transamerica Corpora- 


tion. . . . Kenneth R. Lowell appointed 
San Francisco district rationing executive 
OPA. . . . Thomas N. Johnson, formerly 
in advertising and business development 
department Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, becomes regional business consultant 
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the right size, shape and wire for every industry 


Our spring craftsmen, working with special machinery, 


are equipped to produce the right springs for all jobs. 


* Write for complete new catalog 


California Spring 


CS O.m. ? Aes 


r22B CoRR PF CORA TE D 


Spring Headquarters of the West since 1923 


1746 South Los Angeles Street 


FF 4 


Los Angeles 15, California 





Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com! 
merce. . . . William H. Smith, formerly! 
senior analyst of Tenth Regional War La. 
bor Board, appointed director of depart. 
ment of research and analysis, San Fran. 
cisco Employers Council. 


Colorado 


J. Glenn Donaldson, vice-chairman 
Ninth Regional WLB appointed chair. 
man to succeed Charles A. Graham who | 
resigned to run for Congress. . . . 
Montana 

Marguerite Sammons, co-editor Ana 
conda’s Copper Commando, and Robert 
Newcomb, co-ordinator National Council 
of Industrial Editors, establish industrial 
relations firm of Newcomb & Sammons, 
New York City. Miss Sammons remains 
in Butte... . Vernon T. Berner, formerly 
mill superintendent Manganese Ore Com- 7 
pany, Boulder City, Nevada, takes over as 4 
mill superintendent for Domestic Manga- 4 
nese Ore Company, Butte... . : 


Nevada 


Elmer Burt, mine operator of Goldfield, 
placed in charge of Veterans’ Service which 
coordinates work for the veterans in Es- 
meralda County... . 


New Mexico 


H. L. Dotson, Jr., formerly a mill su- 
perintendent in Boliva, made mill super- ~ 
intendent for United Mining and Milling 
Company at Socorro. .. . 


Oregon 


W. M. Bartlett, Portland, appointed 
consulting engineer for Oregon Postwar 
Readjustment and Development commis- 
sion, to serve as field operative. . . . George 
H. Wisting, vice-president and assistant 
managing director of Columbia Aircraft 
Industries leaves Portland for Los Angeles 
to assist in coordinating the new produc- 
tion schedule, seeking additional war con- 
tracts and working out a postwar plan for 
the company and after that expecting to 
establish his own business as manufac- 
turer's representative in Los Angeles 
Ralph Wells Moulton, assistant professor 
of chemical engineering, University of 
Washington, appointed consultant for the 
Bonneville power administration. . . . 


Utah 


Robert H. Carpenter, former geologist 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company at 
Butte, now mining geologist for Interna- 
tional Smelting and Refining Company, 
Salt Lake City. . . . Leslie Squires, general 
manager Utah Fire Ciay Company, Salt 
Lake City, appointed intermountain rep- 
resentative on OPA committee on hea 
clay products. . . . Adrian C. Dorenfeld 
formerly chief metallurgist General Engt- 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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it can be revealed that Pacific Gear Works and 
Western Gear Works have played a part in the 
tremendously important program of designing 
and constructing the American Super-fortress. 
Since 1941 Pacific-Western engineers have 
worked continuously with the Boeing Aircraft 
Co., the Air Forces Materiel Command, and other 
contractors for the huge bomber. Gears and 
geared actuators of many types have been built 


and tested. 


* Probably no other gear manufacturer in America 
has had as wide and varied experience in manu- 
facturing gears for the Aircraft Industry as has 
this organization. 





* Over two decades we have designed and built 
gears and geared parts for planes built in the West. 


* In many planes, old and new, every gear in 
them, exclusive of power plants and props, was 
built in one of our four big factories. 


* Our engineers have grown up with the airplane 
industry. They have participated in most of the 
development of the mechanical actuator as ap- 
plied to planes. 


* Our testing and manufacturing facilities are like- 
wise flexible enough to quickly produce new gears 
and geared equipment for aircraft requirements. 


It is not without reason we are known as 
The Gearmakers of the Aviation Industry. 


Builders of 


Aircraft Gears: Spurs, Bevels, Helicals, Herringbones, 

Worms, Hypoids, Zerols and Spiral Bevels; Miniature 

Gear Sets in Case, Torque Shaft Actuators, Jack Screw 
Actuators, Drum Type Actuators, Superchargers, 
Transmissions, Wind Tunnel Drives. 


WESTERN GEAR WORKS 
417 Sth Ave. South — Seattle 4, Wash. 


11181 Long Beach Blvd. — Lynwood, Calif. 


PACIFIC GEAR & TOOL WORKS 
1035 Folsom St. — San Francisco 3, Calif. 
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WESTERNERS (Cont'd from Pg. 48) 
neering Company, Salt Lake City, now 
member of staff of Geneva Steel Com- 
pany.... 


Washington 

A. A. Kearney, resigning as managing 
engineer for Inland Empire Industrial Re- 
search, Inc., Spokane, becomes sales en- 
gineer for Brown Industries, a firm now 
engaged on metal contracts for Boeing, 
Douglas and Lockheed. . . . Dr. Cornelius 
Lanezos, member of school of mechanical 
and aeronautical engineering at Purdue 
and former associate of Einstein, retained 
by Boeing Aircraft Company as mathe- 
matics consultant. ... G. H. Griffin named 
superintendent of Electro-Metallurgical 





Company Spokane plant, succeeding E. H. 
Mangan.... 





Northwest Wheat 
Wet-Milling Prospects 

Postwar prospects for the establishment 
of a successful wheat wet-milling industry 
in Washington for manufacturing starch 
and syrup are fair, with approximately 
equal chances for and against its success, 
according to a study made by John A. Guth- 
rie, associate professor of economics, Wash- 
ington State College, and J. L. McCarthy, 
assistant professor of chemical engineer- 
ing, University of Washington. 

A Washington industry large enough to 
supply the starch, syrup, and dextrose sug- 
ar needs of the Pacific Northwest states 
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Ingenious New 


No Vibration in New “Orbital Action” Port- 
able Electric Sander; Relieves Workers’ Fatigue 


A boon to workers’ nerves and health, this new 
“Orbital Motion” electric sander is actually vibra- 
tionless. A great saver of workers’ energy as well 
as man-production hours, the sander can be oper- 
ated easily in horizontal, vertical or inverted 
position with one hand. Compared to manual 
sanding, this machine achieves superior results 
at least eight times faster. It performs equally well 
on wood, metal or plastics. 


Developed for war industry, this revolutionary 
new sander has done yeoman duty in this coun- 
try’s manufacturing plants and in allied mainte- 
nance and repair depots all over the world. 


Wrigley's Spearmint Gum renders a real service 
to workers too—eases dry throat and relieves 
tension that brings on fatigue, leaving both hands 
free to stay on the job. The Army and Navy were 
quick to appreciate these benefits, that’s why they 
are now shipping to our fighting forces overseas 
only, our entire limited production of Wrigley’s 
Spearmint. Just as soon as we can supply the 
home front, too, industry will again enjoy the 
benefits of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum now proving 
so important on the battle fronts. 


You can get complete information from Sterling Tool Prod- 
ucts Company, 155 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Technical Methods |, — 


Presented in the hope that they will 
prove interesting and useful to you. 














Easily-removed filter cleans air that 
cools motor—prolongs motor life 
and red int costs. 

















Dustproof transmission synchro- 
nized to eliminate vibration. Oil sup- 
ply lubricates for 100 operating hours. 


Y-160 


would only be about on-sixth as lar 
as the average corn wet-milling plant, they 
report, and thus would have higher unit 
processing costs than Midwest plants. This 
differential might be offset by transporta- 
tion advantages, but for continued success 
the price of the Washington wheat should 
not be greater than that of the corn used 
in the Midwest. 


Lower Air 
Freight Rates 


Proposed air freight rates by American 
Airlines call for considerable reductions 
from the present schedule of air express, 
Here are some samples: 

RATES PER CWT. 
American 
Airlines Air 
(Proposed) Express 
Fruits, berries, vegetables: 
Los Angeles to New York 


(5,000-lb. minimum) ....... $32.20 $84.00 
Furs & gold; electros, mats: 
New York to Los Angeles... 66.60 84.00 
Aircraft parts & accessories: 
Los Angeles to Baltimore.... 36.70 84.00 
Corpses, cremated or disin- 
terred remains: 
Phoenix to Boston.............. 61.60 84.00 
Apparel (men’s, women’s, 
children’s) & dry goods: 
New York to Los Angeles 
Packed 8 Ib. per cu. ft....... 57.60 84.00 
Packed 12 Ib. per cu. ft....... 48.60 84.00 


Lectures on Heat 
Treating Principals 

An educational fall free lecture course 
on “Principles of Heat Treating” is an- 
nounced by Golden Gate Chapter, Ameti- 
can Society for Metals. A. P. Seasholtz, 
metallurgical engineer; E. F. Houghton & 
Co., Philadelphia, and former research 
metallurgist with Carnegie Illinois Steel 
Corporation, will conduct the course, which 
will be held in the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Auditorium, San Francisco. 

Topics are: Nov. 8, principles of heat 
treating, carbon and alloy steel. Nov. 9, 
hardenability; Nov. 10, application of salt 
baths in Austempering and Mertempering, 
application of cycle annealing; Nov. 13, 
application of salt baths for carburizing 
and heat treating high speed steels; Nov. 
14, special applications, trouble shooting, 
open discussion. 


Log Barking 

Recent hydraulic log barking installa- 
tions on the Pacific Coast include the 
Rayonier, Inc. plants at Grays Harbor and 
Port Townsend, Soundview Pulp at Ev- 
erett, and Hawley Paper Co., Oregon City. 


Fontana Power Contract 

A revised five-year electric power con 
tract negotiated by the Kaiser Company, 
Iron & Steel Division, for the Fontana 
steel mill with Southern California Edison 
Company, calls for rate reductions making 
the new total bill approximately $46,000 
a month, or more than $550,000 a yeat. 
The connected load is 20,100 h.p. and the 
usage 7,500,000 kwh. 
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Workholder sets to 
pipe size instantly 


Dies set to pipe 
size in 10 seconds 


Here’s your next 
new work-saver 
die stock! 





& 





FRILZ31D No. 65R—Perfect threads 
on I to 2” pipe with one set of dies 


© Start your post-war right —with a 
threader you'll enjoy using. No both- 
er changing dies in this Rimaip — 
spin it up, spin it down and it’s set 
for micrometer perfect threads on 1", 

1%", 1%" or 2" pipe. A quick turn of 
gauge platesets workholder, no bush- 
ings. Threads with surprisingly little 
effort. High-speed steel dies: rugged 
PR ee me steel-and-malleable construction. 

"5 in front. Ask for it at your Supply House. 


THE RIDGE TOOL COMPANY = Elyria, Ohio 


4 ey | 


* PIPE T Olea * 
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Termination Loans 
Help Western Plants 


OW that the end of hostilities is in 
N sight, business must prepare for the 

inevitable economic shock in the 
reconversion from war to peace. To cushion 
this shock and to hold an umbrella over 
industry pending payment of claims due on 
cancellation of war contracts, a new type 
of partially guaranteed advance is now 
available, known as the Termination or 
“T” loan. 


MAAS 








By T. W. JOHNSON 


Vice President, 
Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles 











This loan, like the ‘““V’’ and ““VT”’ loans, 
is not made directly by the Government but 
is made by banks, with the Government 
guaranteeing to assume a certain percent- 
age of any loan. The Termination loan is 


Wild \NESTERN 





THE HISTORY of A. R. Maas Chemical Co. is 
one of enterprise, stability and service. Year 
after year it has paced Western industry with 
improvement of method and facilities —de- 
veloping uniformity and utility of product. 

Today the A. R. Maas Company continues 
to search for better ways to serve all industry, 


We ore proud of our Army- 
Novy ‘‘E"' flog with its star — 
on honor awarded us ‘‘for con- 
tinued outstanding production 
of wor moterials."’ 
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“ARMed for Chemical Service” 


so that—war or peace— its products will 
have the perfection that modern production 
methods demand. 


AR MAAS 


CHEMICAL CO. 


4570 Ardine Street 
SOUTH GATE, CALIFORNIA 


based on the claims of a war contractor for 
moneys due him arising out of the can- 
cellation of his war contracts, whether his 
contracts are directly with the Government 
or with another contractor, and the amount 
of the loan will be a certain percentage of 
such claims. 

So, to a long list of banking war-time 
activities, which includes distribution of 
War Bonds, ration banking and loans to 
industry, aggregating many billions of dol- 
lars, for producing the sinews of war, there 
is now added “‘T”’ loans. Industry has ac. 
complished a production miracle, and now 
industry is to be called upon to achieve 
another miracle—to shift from war to ciy- 
ilian production with as little disruption 
as possible in employment. 

It is of prime importance, therefore, that 
the contractor receives money without de- 
lay when his contracts are cancelled. The 
Government, through the Contract Set- 
tlement Act, and other measures, is cooper- 
ating to the fullest extent to expedite pay- 
ment on cancellation claims. However, 
should there be a wide-spread cancellation 
of war contracts, such as may be expected 
upon cessation of hostilities with Germany, 
the payment of thousands of claims of 
contractors, and their subcontractors and 
suppliers will necessarily take considerable 
time. 

Relief from Delayed Payment 

The Contract Settlement Act provides 
that it will be the policy of the Government 
to make a payment to war contractors with- 
in 30 days after cancellation, but it is ob- 
vious that if many cancellations should 
occur at the same time it would appear sich 
payment would be impossible. This is apart 
from the fact that to date, on an average, 
it has taken three to four months for the 
contractor to file his claim. It is to relieve 
this situation that the Termination loan 
was created. 

The purpose of the loan is to enable the 
contractor to obtain without delay the 
major portion of the amount of money he 
has frozen in a war contract when it be- 
comes cancelled and to pay his bills and to 
make settlement with his suppliers and 
subcontractors in connection with the con- 
tract. The loan will enable him to meet 
his obligations without the long delay 
which will necessarily occur before the 
Government can audit, if necessary, or 
otherwise review and pay a claim. 

This will not only enable the contractor 
to avoid the financial situation which might 
otherwise arise because of the demands of 
his subcontractors and suppliers for im- 
mediate payment of their bills on cancelled 
contracts, but also will free the major por- 
tion of the contractor’s investment in the 
cancelled contract, making his operating 
capital available for reconversion to peace 
time production. 


Any war contractor is eligible to make 





arrangements for such a loan in anticips 
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tion of the cancellation of such contracts, 
even though he may have no present need 
for working capital. 


Loans Proven Satisfactory 

The banks have already made their first 
“T” loans to contractors, and the procedure 
has proven to be streamlined—it works 
simply and smoothly. This is important, 
because it is anticipated that a substantial 
volume of these loans will be made. 

The procedure prescribes a brief stand- 
ard form of Guarantee Agreement and Loan 
Agreement. It contemplates that a war con- 
tractor will at the earliest possible date, 
in anticipation of future cancellation of his 
war contracts, make application to his bank 
to establish an arrangement under which 
he can borrow from time to time when his 
contracts become cancelled. The simple 
form which the borrower will sign with the 
bank will provide that as the contractor's 
war contracts are cancelled, he may bor- 
row from the bank a certain percentage of 
his claim under that contract, usually 
assigning the claim to the bank as security. 
The loan is then carried by the bank until 
the claim is paid, and any remaining bal- 
ance goes to the contractor. 

The interest rate of such loans is not 
to exceed 41/, per cent per annum, and 
under the Contract Settlement Act the con- 
tractor will receive interest at 21/, per cent 
per annum on his claim. 

While the commitment of the bank to 
make such loans will in most cases be on a 
“non-firm” basis, provision is made under 
the plan for a ‘‘firm” commitment with the 
borrower paying a stand-by charge of 1/4 of 
1 per cent per annum on the unused part 
of the credit if a firm commitment is ob- 
tained. 

Under a ‘“‘firm’”’ commitment, the bank 
is definitely obligated to make loans to the 
borrower in accordance with the terms of 
the Loan Agreement, while under a “‘non- 
firm’” commitment the bank will follow 
apractice similar to that in advancing funds 
under an ordinary bank line of credit, hav- 
ing the right to review the borrower's situ- 
ation at the time each loan is requested. 

However, even under a ‘“‘non-firm’”’ com- 
mitment, there is an unusual feature in this 
‘T” loan plan which is that as long as the 
borrower complies with the Loan Agree- 
ment, the bank is obligated to renew the 
unpaid balances of loans made until the 
daims are paid or until the time limit des- 
ignated in the Loan Agreement. 

While such credit will be available after 
cancellation of war contracts, the desir- 
ability of the contractor making arrange- 
ments now for a Termination loan, before 
cancellations occur, is of prime importance. 
To speculate on the speed with which the 
Government may settle these claims could 
be fatal to a business and possibly to our 
economy. A ““T”’ Loan is an insurance pol- 
iy against this risk. 
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What to Look for 
electing Varnished Cloth 


STARCH VS. VARNISH 


The first thing to look for when selecting a varnished cloth is 
the degree of sizing. The more starch used in the sizing process, 
the less varnish there will be in the finished product — and it’s 
the varnish that insulates, not the starch. G-E varnished cloth 
contains minimum sizing and maximum varnish impregnation. 
Heavy sizing produces a “slick” appearing cloth — one that 
looks “nice”, Minimum sizing helps produce a cloth with high 
dielectric strength, power factor, resistance to moisture, excel- 
lent heat aging and long shelf life. 


DEGREE OF VARNISH HARDNESS 


Next consider the varnish— particularly its degree of hardness. 
The ideal varnish must be soft enough to retain maximum 
flexibility and to delay stiffening; yet hard enough to with- 
stand abrasion where it may be encountered. 


For additional details consult your local G-E Distributor or 
write: Section RIM-1141-100, Resin and Insulation Materials 
Division, General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEM 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All 
Girl Orchestra” Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC. “The World 
Today” news every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


GENERAL 4 ELECTRIC 
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' In Our Mail Box 


re 


Editor, W estern Industry: 

Your August issue had a very able article 
on the plight of the manufacturer who has 
neglected, during the great war production 
boom, to keep up his selling facilities and 
peace time outlets. It was entitled “When 
Things Won't Sell Themselves, What 
Then?” 


The manufacturers are not alone in that 
predicament. The same question might also 


well be asked of the thousands of merch- 
ants and their clerks who have forgotten 
how to sell during this all-time high in 
seller's markets. I have never thought very 
highly of the merchandising philosophy 
implied in the slogan “The customer is 
always right,” but I am appalled at the 
present callous lack of interest in whether 
he is or not—or indeed in whether he ac- 
tually becomes a customer or not. 


A sign in a California restaurant where 
I ate lunch a while back seemed to me to 
epitomize the new attitude. It said, “Please 
be kind to our help—they’re a Hell of a 
lot harder to get than customers.’’ Since 
it was a printed sign, presumably the idea 








Customer problems are our problems 


Today we are all working under abnormal conditions, doing 
our utmost to win the Victory. There are so many regulations 
and obstacles in doing business, it is not easy to take care of 
customers the way we would like to. 


For many years we have worked closely with our customers— 
we have considered their problems as our problems—we have 
done our utmost to help them in many ways. We have built 
up a loyal group of customers whom we look upon as mem- 


bers of the “Stauffer family.” 


In the years following the Victory we are confident that our 
old customers will stay with us. As conditions return to nor- 
mal we will get back one hundred per cent to our “big 
Stauffer family” idea. That's the way we like to do business— 
and we hope new customers will want to join the family. 
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was not the sole property of that partic. 
lar restaurateur. 

And of course it isn’t. You have only to 
turn into the nearest store to stand at least 
a 50-50 chance of meeting the chilly atti. 
tude “Remember, it’s you who want to 
buy; not me who wants to sell.” 


Superciliousness Supreme 

I recall that when school was out last 
spring and my son was about to take a va. 
cation job, he inveigled me into going with 
him to buy a wrist watch. Knowing little 
about the watch situation I had recom. 
mended that he buy a sturdy, medium. 
priced American timepiece. We dropped 
into a downtown store and an elegant gen- 
tleman behind the counter, after allowing 
us to cool our heels a suitable length of 
time, finally inquired what our pleasure 
might be. I told him what we had in mind. 

“Supercilious” is a sort of hackneyed 
adjective, but nothing else adequately de- 
scribés the wintry smile with which he 
greeted my naivete. “Why, there are no 
such watches on the market today,” he said. 
And, strike me pink, if he didn’t turn back 
to some piddling occupation that had en- 
gaged him when we came in. 

No one needs to be reminded that it was 
only yesterday, so to speak, that the man- 
agement of that store would practically 
have locked the doors to keep us from get- 
ting out of there until we had been shown 
every watch in the place. 


We Should Worry—Right Now 


Just the other day I was in a department 
store and my eye was attracted by a display 
of ladies’ compacts on top of a showcase. 
An uninterested looking saleswoman be- 
hind the counter regarded me with lack- 
lustre eye as I examined them. 

“They look pretty good,” I volunteered, 
preparatory to wangling a little advice re- 
garding a suitable color to choose. 

“Ugh,” she grunted noncommittally. 
And as I hesitated between a red morocco 
and an alligator cover she wandered off to 
the other end of the section to engage ina 
desultory conversation with some acquaint- 
ance who had stopped. She didn’t come 
back. And I didn’t buy a compact—there. 
They were only $2.98, it is true, but time 
was when a salesgirl would bust a shoulder 
strap if necessary getting a $2.98 sale en- 
tered in her sales book. 

And have you done any stopping at 
hotels during the past couple of years? 
Then you must be wallowing in a veritable 
sea of nostalgia for the good old days when 
a hotel literally sucked you in off the side- 
walk when you arrived and said good- 
bye with regret when you left. Today, hotel 
clerks—and a lot of them are the same old 
clerks, too—count as wasted effort every 
word beyond a curt “No rooms.” And all 
too often it is embarrassingly evident that 
so far as he is concerned it’s no aches if 
his bones if the hapless traveler has to camp 
on a park bench. 
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f In Our Mail Box 


Editor, W estern Industry: 

Your August issue had a very able article 
on the plight of the manufacturer who has 
neglected, during the great war production 
boom, to keep up his selling facilities and 
peace time outlets. It was entitled “When 
Things Won't Sell Themselves, What 
Then?” 

The manufacturers are not alone in that 
predicament. The same question might also 


well be asked of the thousands of merch- 
ants and their clerks who have forgotten 
how to sell during this all-time high in 
seller's markets. I have never thought very 
highly of the merchandising philosophy 
implied in the slogan “The customer is 
always right,” but I am appalled at the 
present callous lack of interest in whether 
he is or not—or indeed in whether he ac- 
tually becomes a customer or not. 

A sign in a California restaurant where 
I ate lunch a while back seemed to me to 
epitomize the new attitude. It said, “Please 
be kind to our help—they’re a Hell of a 
lot harder to get than customers.’ Since 
it was a printed sign, presumably the idea 
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Customer problems are our problems 


Today we are all working under abnormal conditions, doing 
our utmost to win the Victory. There are so many regulations 
and obstacles in doing business, it is not easy to take care of 
customers the way we would like to. 


For many years we have worked closely with our customers— 
we have considered their problems as our problems—we have 
done our utmost to help them in many ways. We have built 
up a loyal group of customers whom we look upon as mem- 


bers of the “Stauffer family.” 


In the years following the Victory we are confident that our 
old customers will stay with us. As conditions return to nor- 
mal we will get back one hundred per cent to our “big 
Stauffer family” idea. That's the way we like to do business— 
and we hope new customers will want to join the family. 
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was not the sole property of that particu- 
lar restaurateur. 

And of course it isn’t. You have only to 
turn into the nearest store to stand at least 
a 50-50 chance of meeting the chilly atti- 
tude “Remember, it’s you who want to 
buy; not me who wants to sell.” 


Superciliousness Supreme 


I recall that when school was out last 
spring and my son was about to take a va- 
cation job, he inveigled me into going with 
him to buy a wrist watch. Knowing little 
about the watch situation I had recom- 
mended that he buy a sturdy, medium- 
priced American timepiece. We dropped 
into a downtown store and an elegant gen- 
tleman behind the counter, after allowing 
us to cool our heels a suitable length of 
time, finally inquired what our pleasure 
might be. I told him what we had in mind. 

“Supercilious” is a sort of hackneyed 
adjective, but nothing else adequately de- 
scribés the wintry smile with which he 
greeted my naivete. “Why, there are no 
such watches on the market today,” he said. 
And, strike me pink, if he didn’t turn back 
to some piddling occupation that had en- 
gaged him when we came in. 

No one needs to be reminded that it was 
only yesterday, so to speak, that the man- 
agement of that store would practically 
have locked the doors to keep us from get- 
ting out of there until we had been shown 
every watch in the place. 


We Should Worry—Right Now 


Just the other day I was in a department 
store and my eye was attracted by a display 
of ladies’ compacts on top of a showcase. 
An uninterested looking saleswoman be- 
hind the counter regarded me with lack- 
lustre eye as I examined them. 

“They look pretty good,” I volunteered, 
preparatory to wangling a little advice re- 
garding a suitable color to choose. 

“Ugh,” she grunted noncommittally. 
And as I hesitated between a red morocco 
and an alligator cover she wandered off to 
the other end of the section to engage in a 
desultory conversation with some acquaint- 
ance who had stopped. She didn’t come 
back. And I didn’t buy a compact—there. 
They were only $2.98, it is true, but time 
was when a salesgirl would bust a shoulder 
strap if necessary getting a $2.98 sale en- 
tered in her sales book. 

And have you done any stopping at 
hotels during the past couple of years? 
Then you must be wallowing in a veritable 
sea of nostalgia for the good old days when 
a hotel literally sucked you in off the side- 
walk when you arrived and said good- 
bye with regret when you left. Today, hotel 
clerks—and a lot of them are the same old 
clerks, too—count as wasted effort every 
word beyond a curt “No rooms.” And all 
too often it is embarrassingly evident that 
so far as he is concerned it’s no aches in 








his bones if the hapless traveler has to camp 
on a park bench. 
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What are all these people going to do 
once the war is over and goods and services 
become plentiful again? Will they be able 
to instantly reverse themselves and resume 
the philosophy that a customer is a gem 
beyond price, to be prayerfully sought and 
skillfully handled ? 
But Afterward, What Then? 

I very much doubt that a lot of them will. 
I would be willing to bet a pretty that many 
a merchant will wake up some fine morn- 
ing to find a foreclosure notice tacked on 
his door, and many a clerk bewilderedly 
discover himself pounding the pavement 
in search of a job. They will be the fellows 
who got drunk on the heady wine of a 
sellers’ market during the boom and are 
unable to sober up in the cold gray dawn 
of normal merchandising. 

Certainly a lot of them must be piling 
up a tremendous over-hang of public re- 
sentment. At least, I know plenty of stores 
and restaurants and shops that I couldn’t 
be dragged into with a team of horses again, 
no matter what they may offer or how they 
may offer it. And I know plenty of hotels 
whose doorways I never expect to darken 
again—after the war, that is! 


The war furnishes a handy alibi for — 


nearly all human shortcomings and ex- 
cesses these days, but alibis are a poor 
substitute for meat in the pot. And I am 
just old-fashioned enough to believe that 
when the time again comes that two merch- 
ants are angling for the same dollar, the 
one who has stuck to the age old principles 
of successful salesmanship, despite the lush 
times, will get it. He will get mine, anyway. 
E. L. PERRY 

Emergency Rubber Project 
Los Angeles 

e «= »* 

Commenting on the “Postwar Trailer” 
cartoon appearing in the September issue 
of Western Industry, President Harvey 
Fruehauf of the Fruehauf Trailer Company 
writes: 

“We have been taking this thing in our 
stride for years, building these trailers to 
order and if the average citizen would real- 
ize the trouble to which we are put, as well 
as expense, to try to build these vehicles 
for use all over America, and the cost it 
is to the consumer, he would certainly do 
something about it. 

“If the railroad companies had to build 
box cars all special for all the state laws 
that exist and had to light them up with 
special lights like a Christmas tree, have 
the weights varying to suit the various 
weight laws, the speeds to suit the various 
speed laws, etc., they would certainly have 
a time making money.” 





Postwar Dredges 

A tentative survey of the Joshua Hendy 
Iron Works’ prospect in foreign markets 
indicates a huge demand for dredges and 
the probability that the company will be 
very active in this field. 
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ALL Heavy Duty Engines 
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Use CADEL A. P. 
for these advantages: 


Clean engines 8. Clean intake air ports 
. (2 cycle diesel 
Low engine wear : 
engines) 


Free piston rings 
9. Easier starting at low 


Free valve stems temperatures 
Cleaner filter 10. Economical oil 
elements consumption 

Clean oil passages 


Il. One oil for all 
Long bearing life .e engines. 


TIDE WATER 


ASSOCIATED 
OIL COMPANY 


Listen to Associated Football Sportcasts 


"| 
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ESPITE the breath of reconversion 
in the air, manpower problems con- 
tinued to dominate the industrial 

scene in Portland during the month. The 
two largest Kaiser yards continued their 
all-out seven-day week effort to meet AP-5 
troop transport production demands and 
lured many ex-workers back into the fold 
with the overtime pay. 

Housing projects that thought they had 


passed their peak periods and were on 
the down grade began stretching again 
at the seams. Certain housing restrictions 
which were taken off several months ago 
were reimposed to meet the situation. Then 
to top it all off the War Manpower Com- 
mission in Washington announced that 20,- 
000 more workers would be needed imme- 
diately on the Pacific Coast, that these 
would be recruited in the East and sent out 
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Here is a proud achievement of Continental- 
Diamond Research that combines the prop- 
° erties of laminated phenolic plastics and 
vulcanized fibre. That is why Vulcoid is such 
an excellent all-around product. No matter 
how you want to fabricate your insulation, 
Vulcoid is adaptable. 


Carrying the Underwriters’ Laboratories approval, Vulcoid 
has many applications in which it excels either phenolic 
laminated or fibre. Typical uses of Vulcoid are: 


Marwood invites your inquiry on Vulcoid and other C-D 
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here. There was some talk of improvements 
in housing and transportation to take care 
of the influx. 


Though Portlanders have been con- 
scious for some time that there was plenty 
of money floating around the city, they 
have been taking it for granted that this 
was a nation-wide situation, that there was 
noting unusual about it, that other cities 
were also wallowing in new wartime 
wealth. It was somewhat of a surprise, 
therefore, to discover that the City of Roses 
wage rates in manufacturing lines are the 
highest on the Pacific Coast. This was an- 
nounced during the month by the Bureau 
of Labor statistics, which also pointed out 
that Portland’s manufacturing wage rates 
during the period April, 1943, to April, 
1944, were the third highest in the entire 
nation, topped only by Detroit and To- 
ledo, O. 

According to the State Unemployment 
Compensation Commission approximately 
one-third of all workers covered by the 
commission who had earnings in all four 
quarters of the 1944 base year received 
over $3,000. 


What Kind of Labor? 

All this is causing Portland postwar 
thinkers to scratch their heads even harder 
than ever. There is a certain amount of 
fear that the continuation of the Japanese 
war instead of providing a means of slow- 
ing down and easing the transition to 
peacetime operations may actually result 
in an aggravation of the problem as work- 
ers drift into the area from Eastern centers 
that begin closing down with the end of 
the German war. 

Like other Pacific Coast cities, Portland 
has boasted of its supply of skilled labor as 
an added selling point to lure outside in- 
dustry into the area. Privately, however, 
there has been considerable discussion as 
to just how skilled the supply of labor 
really was. 

It is pointed out that most of the workers 
now employed in shipbuilding were not or- 
iginally skilled at the crafts they are now 
engaged in. 

It is further pointed out that the very se- 
cret of the success of Kaiser style of ship- 
building is that of specializatiop whereby 
workers learn to do a few tasks well and 
these are fitted into the overall production 
pattern. 


The whole problem was thrown into the 


bright lights this month by a welding con-: 


test held between champions from the Kai- 
ser Swan Island yard at Portland, and 
champions from the Jones Construction 
Company yard in Brunswick, Ga. 

Winner of the contest was 21-year-old 
Joy Wilson of Swan Island, who was a tele- 
phone operator in Longview, Wash., be- 
fore the war. Her score was above that of 
any other contestant, including the men. 
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Now the debate that has been going 
around ever since is what does it all prove? 

Does it prove that women are better 
welders than men? Does it prove that any- 
one can become a welder after a ‘few easy 
lessons?” Despite her skill, is Miss Wilson 
really a welder after all ? 

Oldtimers point out that the particular 
type of work that Miss Wilson, and in fact 
just about all of the shipyard welders, do is 
on heavy mild steel. They have become 
very adept at this particular type of work, 
but they would be hopelessly lost if con- 
fronted with an automobile body or any 
high carbon steel welding or in welding 
other metals such as aluminum. 

It is generally agreed that in the postwar 
world the all-around welder, even though 
not so highly skilled in one particular de- 
partment, will have the better chance at 
jobs. 

Plant Expansion 

One of the healthiest indications of post- 
war expansion of Oregon industry was re- 
vealed during the month by F. M. Robin- 
son of the industrial department of the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce. Robinson 
reported on 21 concerns in that during the 
first six months of this year spent a total 
of $11,000,000 for plant expansion and 
facilities. 

Of these plants 14 were located in Port- 
land and seven outside the city. The Port- 
land concerns listed included the Chipman 
Chemical Compan, Pepsi-Cola Bottling 
Company, Milwaukee Box & Veneer Com- 
pany, Northwest Ice & Cold Storage Com- 
pany, Armour & Co., Beaman Molded 
Products, Pacific Solvents, Cook’s Food 
Lockers, Kaiser yard’s floating drydock, 
H. A. Adams Welding. Shop, Portland 
Shingle Company, A. G. Rushlight & Co., 
Hyster Company, Lloyd A. Fry Roofing 
Company, and Oregon Portland Cement 
Company. 

Those industries outside of Portland in- 
cluded: Silica Products Company, Eugene; 
alcohol plant, Springfield; alumina plant, 
Salem; Tillmaster Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Salem; Chapman Manufacturing 
Company, Corvallis; Northwest Fabricat- 
ors, Inc., Albany; and new log truckway to 
Molalla. 

Metals 

Both the Reynolds Metal Company and 
Alcoa made the news during the month. 
The Reynolds Company, with a plant at 
Longview, Wash., announced that it had 
sold 30 aluminum box cars to the Rock 
Island, Alton and Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railroads. The cars are expected to be in 
operation by Deceraber 15 and are being 
made of an aluminum alloy. 

The Vancouver Alcoa plant celebrated 
its fourth birthday during the month and 
announced that during the four years of 
its operation it had produced enough alum- 
inum ingots to build 14,500 Superfortress 
bombers. C. S$. Thayer, works manager, 
said, “With electric power playing such 
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SULPHO CLEANER 


WILL HOT DEFAT THE SKIN 


For those who have naturally dry skin and for those who must in the 
course of their work dip their hands in solvents, degreasing com- 
pounds and similar materials, West offers this new special type of 
hand cleaner. Due to the nature of the product, it has an almost 
neutral pH. Sulpho Hand Cleaner is manufactured from the highest 
quality sulfonated castor and vegetable oils but its cost compares 
favorably with other products of lesser efficiency. 


Especially recommended for women workers. ¢ Send for FREE booklet 
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an important role in the processing of al- 
uminum and with low-cost Bonneville 
power being so accessible to the Vancouver 
plant, I cannot see anything but a very op- 
timistic future for the aluminum industry 
in Vancouver.” 

With aluminum production getting most 
of the attention many people failed to give 
much attention to the Bureau of Mines 
report on Oregon’s mineral production for 
1943. This report revealed, however, that 
the state’s output of metallic minerals for 
the year was valued at only $1,346,000, 
compared to the non-metallics at $10,- 
964,000. Its production of mercury, anti- 
mony ore, chromite and diatomite is near 
the top among all states. Oregon is the 
nation’s second highest mercury and dia- 
tomite producer and third highest anti- 
mony and chromite a. Low prices 
caused mercury production to take some- 
what of a beating. Only two operations are 
now going on in the state. 

Aluminum, of course, is not included in 
this report because the bauxite is not pro- 
duced in the state. 





Coast Near Top In 
Manufacturing Wages 

Detroit and Toledo areas top the nation- 
al list in manufacturing wage rates, with 
Portland, Seattle, and the San Francisco 
Bay areas third, fourth, and fifth in line, 
respectively, and Los Angeles ninth. In 
non-manufacturing wages, Seattle ranks 





© San Francisco Ordnance District group welcomed to Aberdeen Proving Ground District 
Chiefs' meeting by Maj. Gen. L. H. Campbell, Jr., Chief of Ordnance. Left to right: 
Harry C. Elliott; F. B. Kerr, Gen. Campbell, K. T. Keller (president Chrysler Corp.), LeRoy 
M. Edwards, Pacific Lighting Corp., Los Angeles; Major Charles Kendrick, Schlage Lock 
Co., San Francisco; E. E. Mcintyre; Col. K. B. Harmon, district chief of the S. F. Ordnance 
District; John Hunt and F. W. Hutton. Photo by Army Ordnance Dept. 


first, the San Francisco Bay area second, 
Portland third, Detroit fourth, and Los 
Angeles sixth. 

These are 1943 figures from William A. 
Bledsoe, regional director of the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. The coast region 
had the smallest increases from April, 
1943, to April, 1944, of the entire coun- 
try, Portland showing the least change 
among 28 cities surveyed, increasing only 
.4 per cent. In Seattle the change was only 
1.2 per cent, in San Francisco 1.3 per cent, 
and Los Angeles 6.4 per cent. 

The previously high coast level and the 
importance of shipbuilding, where no gen- 
eral wage increases were granted, account 
for the relatively small change, according 
to L. A. Jenkins, regional wage analyst. 


Another Expert 


Wendell Berge, assistant U. S. Attorney 
General in charge of anti-trust prosecu- 
tions, is one of the latest steel experts to 
decide what to do with the Geneva steel 
mill. He told the Western Conference of 
Attorney Generals in San Francisco recent- 
ly that eastern industrialists dominated 
Western industries and markets, and urged 
new “risk-taking” Western corporations 
to take over Geneva, Fontana and the mag- 
nesium and aluminum plants when the war 
ends. He asserted Geneva would likely 
have to close after the war, because it would 
no longer have the benefit of a favorable 
freight rate. . 





---HALL-MARK OF QUALITY 


Smoot-Holman Company takes great pride in 
the quality of the products which bear this 
well-known hall-mark. With only a limited 
amount. of material available and with 
skilled labor difficult to find, we have pre- 
ferred not to make a product when lack of 
manpower or materials would interfere with 
our standards of excellence. The Smoot- 
Holman label on any lighting fixture means 
it has been tested and certified by America’s 
foremost testing laboratories, your assurance 
of highest quality 
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BRANCH AND WAREHOUSE IN SAN FRANCISCO 
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Foremen's Club 
Is Organized 


Representatives of top management of 
many industrial concerns in the Los An- 
geles area attended the last meeting of the 
Foremen’s Club of Greater Los Angeles 
and expressed themselves as in accord with 
the club’s objectives. 


The club’s constitution states that it can- 
not become part of any attempt to unionize 
foremen, while its affiliation with the Na- 
tional Association of Foremen further 
prevents participation in or endorsement 
of foremen unions. The constitution fur- 
ther points out that the foreman is the very 
key to every relationship existing between 
employer and employee. 7 


Purposes of the club, as stated by L. E. 
Eyre, executive vice-president, are to in- 
crease the quality of foremanship by edu- 
cation through the medium of association 
of executives and supervisory representa- 
tives of the various industries in the Greater 
Los Angeles area, and to raise the standards 
and promote the appreciation of foreman- 
ship as a profession. 


Companies whose representatives at- 
tended the last meeting of the club included 
the following: 


Adel Precision Products Company, Studebaker 
Corporation, Patten-Blinn Lumber Company, 
General Petroleum Corporation, Shell Oil Com- 
pany, Levine Cooperage, A. J. Bayer Company, 
Turco Products Company, General Electric Come 
pany, Weber Showcase and Fixture Company, 
American Can Company, Kern Oil Company, 
Engineered Riveting Company, Hayward Pre- 
cision Manufacturing Company, Western Elec- 
tric Company, Gilmore Oil Company, Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation, Skylark Manufacturing 
Company, Nevada Fast Freight, Klassen Com- 
pany, Kroehler-Doak Company, Reed Electric 
Company, L. E. Eyre Company, Simpson Steel 
Company, Hockaday Aircraft Company, Madsen 
Iron Works, Allied Vender Company, Roll 
Forming Company, Training Within Industry 
Division of the War Manpower Commission, 
State of California Board of Education, Hudson 
Motor Car Company, Delco Division of General 
Motors, Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Knudsen Creamery Company, Standard Oil 
Company, U. S. Rubber Company, Petrol Cor- 
poration, Richfield Oil Corporation, Riverside 
Cement Company, California Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration. Allen H. Mogenson-Management Con- 
sultants, and the Honorable Fletcher Bowron— 
Mayor of Los Angeles. 


Postwar Tacoma 

Tacoma Chamber of Commerce postwar 
planning committee has issued a bulletin 
entitled, ‘““What’s Ahead for Tacoma,” re- 
porting the $3,000,000 St. Regis Paper Co. 
mill, a $300,000 Coca Cola bottling plant, 
$1,250,000 for a new Chicago, Milwau- 
kee depot and a similar sum for tracks and 
property improvements, $2,000,000 to be 
spent by the Northern Pacific and $4,500,- 
000 to be spent at the Seattle-Tacoma air- 
port. Shipbuilding orders, including 23 
large auxiliary carriers and three large de- 
stroyer tenders, sufficient to run at present 
schedule until May, 1946. 
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BEARINGS 


Today’s grueling production schedules require 
bearing efficiency that is readily obtainable with 
McGILL “Solidend” MULTIROL applications. 

Machine tools, motors, diesel engines, tanks, 
ships and guns, etc., equipped with ‘“Solidend”—the 
full type roller bearing with the above advantages — 
require less frequent maintenance time losses, 

Check the features listed above — features that 
make McGILL ‘“Solidend’’ MULTIROL Bearings 
outstanding in the bearing field. 

Use your priority to get ‘Solidend’’ 
MULTIROL Superiority. 
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| FACTORY BRANCHES: Casey Bearing Company, 406 Golden Gate Avenue, 
| San Francisco, California; Casey Bearing Company, 1202 East Olympic 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, California; The Bearing House, 318 16th Street, 
Sacramento, California; R. D. Tripple, 531 Malden Avenue, Seattle, Wash- 
ington; Casey Bearing Company, 372 24th Street, Oakland, California 
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Tiss Los Angeles industrial area radi- 


ates a substantial amount of quiet 
confidence. It is not over-optimism, 
because there is a realization that this area 
will go as the rest of the U. S. goes, and, 
to a certain extent, the world. But, if they 
roll along, then this area will roll along. 

Businessmen have long known of the 
plans of other firms for postwar days. Some 
of these were made public when WPB 
permitted conversion. Many others have 
plans that are known among a few, but 
are not ready for public announcement. 

In April, 1940, manufacturing in this 
area employed 17.2 per cent of the labor 
force. In June, 1943, it employed 41.5 
per cent. In other words, workers have 
been drained from the sales and service 
industries which ordinarily provide a sub- 
stantial number of jobs in any area. A study 
of the counties and states that have lost 
population throughout the West show an 
indication that farm areas have lost popu- 
lation. 

As we slowly return to a civilian econ- 
omy, people presumably will return to the 
previous division among manufacturing, 
farm, sales and service. Instead of finding 


] 


jobs for 450,000 new workers, the job is 
estimated at approximately 50,000 for the 
manufacturing industries in this area, when 
you eliminate those who have indicated 
that they will not continue work for var- 
ious reasons. That doesn’t sound so scary, 
now, does it? 

War business will be interesting to watch 
in this area. The airplane industry is al- 
most entirely changed over to planes that 
will fight the war against Japan so it will 
continue right up until they decide they 
don’t need more war planes. For the in- 
formation of those who used to complain 
about idle workers in airplane plants, we 
can report from fairly reliable sources that 
the airplane companies are efficient plants 
these days. We say fairly reliable, but we 
could say completely reliable, because this 
statement has come from workers. 

There will always be a certain amount 
of war activity in the shipbuilding industry 
right up until the end of the war, because 
this area is one of the areas where ships 
return for reconditioning. In the event that 
there is worry about the shipbuilding in- 
dustry at present, we can pee nee 





monthly report) that there is a manpower 
shortage. 

Probably seems odd to some to see per- 
mission to reconvert plus opening of the 
race tracks when that exists. It all goes 
back to housing, transportation, and the 
fact that shipbuilding is pretty hard work. 
The Harbor Area is a substantial distance 
from facilities, and workers will take work 
more conveniently located. 

Going back to the postwar unemploy- 
ment problem, it is interesting to know 
that it is estimated that 2,000 persons are 
employed by a race track when it is in 
operation. This goes back again to the fact 
that 17.2 per cent were employed in manu- 
facturing industries in this area prior to 
the war. The statement about people living 
by taking in each other's washing isn't 
quite as stupid as it sounds. 

Before you become excited about war 
workers “leaving the area in droves to go 
back East,” as reported in national publi- 
cations, remember that they do not have 
sound and positive figures on which to 
work. A certain number were returning at 
all times. Lack of housing, homesickness, 
etc. That number has increased, because 
war jobs are not paying as big money as 
they did, and people are thinking of re- 
turning to their former occupation. How- 
ever, that may be a filling station or garage 
in some county in California that lost popu- 
lation. Or it may be to any western state 


that lost population. 
ca 
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To simplify and speed-up every day plant mainte- 
nance, repair and overhaul work, the chances are 
you will find Oakite Steam-Detergent Cleaning 





ded 





invaluable. This NEW booklet gives you all 
details! 








By applying the recommended Oakite solution, 
either with your own pressure cleaning equipment 
or with the Oakite Solution-Lifting Steam Gun, you 
get the TRIPLE COMBINATION of heat, mechanical 
force and effective detergent action that com- 
pletely removes oil, grease and muck in a jiffy. 





A request to nearest Representative below brings 
o@ FREE copy of this valuable manual to you 
promptly. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
LOS ANGELES (12) ........cc0 ccc 1001 East First St., Tel. Madison 1544 
SAN FRANCISCO (7)............-5-- 115 Townsend St., Tel. Douglas 5640 
SS Ee 1505 Wood St., Tel. Glencourt 2750 
is. on csconeiiee teehee? 310 Fifth Ave., Tel. Franklin 0312 
TM. cnacben sou eeseecwese 95 Connecticut St., Tel. Main 1207 
PORTLAND (9) .............. 1238 N. W. Glisan St., Tel. Broadway 1281 
Mss i6icsbaps Oedasnucdet ton 1700 15th St., Tel. Main 3221 
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We aren't saying this ‘‘on our own,” but 
are reporting the statistical viewpoint of 
a man who is paid to find out about the 
goings and comings of people. His figures 
show that people are going, but he finds 
it hard to tell where they are going even 
when they tell the OPA why they want the 
gas. He also finds many people coming in. 


In fact, he is a little bit puzzled by it all, 
because many thousands of housing units 
have been completed in recent months and 
he says that you still find it hard to guar- 
antee incoming workers a home. He figures 
that if 15,000 or 20,000 workers were leav- 
ing this area each month that this should 
remove from 50,- to 60,000 persons. If, 
at the same time, you were completing a 
certain number of houses, sooner or later 
there should be a point at which homes 
would occasionally be advertised ‘For 
Rent.” 


He says he doesn’t think that everyone 
of the ‘15,000 or 20,000” came out here 
in a trailer or crowded into one hotel room. 
However, to show how tough it is to get 
the actual facts about anything, this man 
tells us that he can’t even prove that this 
isn’t true. 

When it all boils down, he says he can 
only say that people are leaving and people 
are coming in, and that he thinks more 
people are leaving than are coming in, but 
that they apparently weren’t people who 
lived in houses, because they forgot to leave 
them vacant. 


Although that seems a fairly safe state- 
ment, he asked that we not quote him di- 
rectly on this, because somebody would 
very likely come up with statistics on the 
number of meals that it was estimated were 
served in restaurants during June, 1944, 
and from this reliable figure, prove that the 
reverse was true. 





Repairing Damaged Tanks 

Richmond Tank Depot, heretofore de- 
voted to modification of new tanks, is now 
busy with repair, remanufacture and modi- 
fication of tanks damaged in field man- 
euver. Army Ordnance has scheduled re- 
manufacture of approximately 3,000 M4 
General Sherman medium tanks and 550 
M5 light tanks before January 1, to be 
carried out at Richmond. Operations are 
being carried out at Benicia Arsenal, Cali- 
fornia, Tooele, and various other arsenals 
and depots throughout the country. 


Production Awards 


Recent awards for outstanding efficiency 
in war production include the following: 

Puget Sound Bridge & Dredging Company, 
Seattle, Army-Navy ‘‘E.” 

Skagit Steel & Iron Works, Sedro-Woolley, 
Wash., Army-Navy “E.” 

Consolidated Engineering Corp., Pasadena, 
Army-Navy “E.” 

Crown-Zellerbach Corporation, Seattle, Army- 
Navy “E.” 

Simpson Logging Company, Shelton, Wash., 
Army-Navy “E.”’ 


EXAMPLE OF GCNLUCE: 


A modern bronze bushing plant equipped with 


highly specialized equipment to produce Bronze 


Bushings to Blue Print Specifications, any alloy. 


Large stocks of finished 


ready for use) Bronze 


Bushings S. A. E. 660 alloy conveniently 


located in all principal Pacific Coast 


cities to better serve you. 


WRITE for our CATALOG NO. 11 


which shows a 


Bethlehem Steel Co., San Pedro yard, third 
star for Army-Navy “E” pennant and “S” award 
for 90 per cent reduction in accident severity. 

Pollock-Stockton Shipbuilding Co., Stockton, 
Calif., Army-Navy “E.” 

Kaiser Company, Inc., Swan Island yard, 
“Tanker Camp’’ flag for fifth consecutive month 
for highest tanker construction per way in Au- 
gust. Vancouver yard, Maritime Commission 
merit eagle flag for escort carrier production. 

War Food Administration ‘“A’’: 

California Packing Co., Monterey, Calif. 

H. J. Heinz Co., Berkeley, Calif. 

Pasa Del Oro Dehydrating Co., Modesto, 
California. 

Stanislaus Canning Co., Modesto, Calif. 

Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Association, Fresno, 
California. 

California Conserving Co., Hayward, Calif. 

Pacific Packing Co. (Mountain View and 
Oakdale, Calif.) 

S. A. Moffett Co., Grandview and Mount 
Vernon, Wash. 

Rogers Canning Co., Milton, Oregon. 


Aluminum Plans 


Senator Wallgren of Washington is 
quoted as saying that the Reynolds Metals 
Co. have started negotiations for purchase 
of the DPC aluminum reduction plant at 
Mead, Washington, near Spokane, and that 
if a favorable deal could be made Reynolds 
would establish plants to fabricate alumi- 
num plate, extrusions and household art- 
icles. Reynolds have in mind, according to 
Senator Wallgren, several new uses of 
aluminum, including aluminum foil for 
wrapping food products and a wallboard 
of thin sheets of aluminum glued to sheets 
of wood. 
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Production short-cuts « Worker's 
_ Suggestions * Prize-winning awards 


By speeding up the method of testing 
and regulating guages at the Vancouver 
Kaiser shipyard, Fletcher E. Martin in- 
creased the number of guages adjusted 
daily from 20 to 100, and won a $100 
war bond award. 

An American tester had been used on 
all pressure guages for dead weight test 
and a mercury tester on low pressure and 
vacuum guages. 

The new system utilizes parts of the 
American tester combined with the hydro- 
static pump which double-checks the 
guages. Glycerine is used in the pump so 
that the oxygen and acetylene guages are 
not injured. 

The equipment is set up on a pro- 
duction line basis and does not take up 
more than four feet bench space. First in 
line is the dead weight test which is hook- 
ed up with the hydrostatic pump test. These 
two check against each other and the re- 
sults, both before and after repairs are 
made, are accurate. 

Next in line is the oxygen regulator test- 


Clamp - Splice -Tie 
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In all types of industry —produc- 
tion, maintenance or service— 
Punch-Lok Banding Method is at 
work... connecting hose, stopping leaks 
in steam or water lines, splicing electric 
cable, reinforcing and mending splits in 
cross-arms, poles and ladder rails, tieing 
rigid conduit or flexible cable to pipe lines 
or girders, seizing ends of wire or manila 
rope to prevent fraying . . . in short, wher- 
ever a banding method can be used to 
connect, mend, splice or reinforce. Open 
end bands available for use when ends 
of work are obstructed. There are places 
in your industry where Punch-Lok Clamps 
would save you fime and 
money. 
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Mend = Reinforce 
with 
PuNCH-LOK 


Streamlined 
BANDING METHOD 


CLAMPS 
high tensile galvanized steel! ) 
or of Everdur, which is o cor- | 
rosion resistant copper base } 
alloy. All clamps are double | 
wrapped. Available from %4” | 
to 48” 1.0. Any lorger size | 
clomp can be pulled down to | 
fit any smaller diameter | 


LOKING TOOL 
constructed to assure long life. 
Locks all size clamps with a 
sufficient tensionol pull. 


GROOVED FITTINGS 

For hose lines—air, water, 
steam or any other fluids. Per- 
mits application of high pres- 
sure cl 


er which has the right hand threads. In the 
third position is the acetylene regulator 
which has the left hand threads. These 
are followed by the low pressure mer- 
cury tester operator on the yard air line 
supply. In the last position is the vacuum 
tester which is also a mercury column. 


Recent employee suggestions at Douglas 
Aircraft Company include the following: 

Formerly all wing panel skins had to be 
trimmed to fit in the wing panel jigs. Con- 
tour of the panels made the holding and 
fitting of the panels difficult, particularly 
on panels warped in heat treat. Now tool- 
ing tabs are left on the skins, the jigs have 
had corresponding tooling-pin receptacles 
installed and the operation has become a 
simple function of placing the skins in the 
jigs and installing the pins. 

Previously it was necessary to rebuild an 
average of 10 fabricated doors per ship of 
the 36 required and furnished by a preced- 
ing department, because the doors have a 
definite fixed location and the skins being 
out of line the doors did not conform to 
the locations required by the jigs. The 
doors fabricated by hand to conform with 
the panel skins and the jigs, required con- 
siderable time on each one. The correctly 
located skins have eliminated this condi- 
tion entirely— Hugh Rowland, Long 
Beach. 


Locating pads for doublers on assem- 


. Made of fiat, 





. . Sturdity | 





to hose. 
Write for Descriptive Catalog and Name of Local Distributor 


PuncH-Lox ComMPANY 


Pacific Coast Representative: 
H. M. THOMAS, Dept. B, 1554 Oakland Ave., Piedmont 11, Calif. 





EVERY PLANT 


should have a 


BEATTY-SAFWAY 


MAINTENANCE 


TOWER 


always available 


TO SAVE 
TIME AND 
ACCIDENTS 


BEATTY 


SCAFFOLD 


SOLD OR RENTED 
by the Beatty-Safway 
istributor in your Territory 


bly jigs are now made larger to insure 
proper location of doublers and prevent 
doublers from moving while placing skin 
and fastening drill plate. Hole layout for 
doublers and hidden rivet patterns are 
painted on necessary panels by use of spray 
templates, thus eliminating hand layout 
of rivet pattern or use of temporary fix- 
ture.—Gordon Gettys and Hugh Rowland, 
Long Beach plant. 

Procedure to secure mppt’s to surface 
table while plaster coat is being applied: 
A wedge-shaped and flanged washer is 
used (No. 3090 GTX). The taper of the 
washer permits its easy removal and allows 
the MPPT’s to loosen from the clamps 
while the flange provides a surface to drive 
against with a drill punch.—D. E. Taylor, 
El Segundo plant. 

Combination tip for single shot riveter: 
The original tip was rebuilt and the anvil 
drilled to accommodate different size and 
shape squeeze rivet sets. An adapter was 
made to fit in the anvil hole so that the 
squeezer sets could be held off the anvil 
for clearance. This method has eliminated 
a great deal of hand riveting —W. D. 
Holder, El Segundo plant. 

Developing and installing new lines: 
Tubing is flared to accommodate nut and 
sleeve of new line size. This is installed on 
fitting in ship. Insert 14-inch development 
stock in protruding 3-inch guide. This 
insures line esti: tl into fitting and 














This 15 ft. as tower 
set up in 10 minutes 






Manufactured by 
BEATTY STEEL 
PRODUCTS CO. 


415-421 BRYANT STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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holds it firm while necessary contours are 
being formed in balance of line.—R. P. 
Forrest, El Segundo plant. 

Use of Tinnerman clips for litter bag 
installation instead of angle clips: Prev- 
iously angle clips were riveted on to ship 
by using a snake drill and air squeeze and 
jigs to line up holes to rivet angle clip to 
longeron. It required two people to do 
this, one to hold the jig and the other to 
operate the snake drill. With the new 
method, a Timmerman clip is placed on 
the longeron; a screw is put through the 
litter bag into the clip and screwed down 
securely. In using the snake drill, it would 
sometimes slip causing damage to long- 
eron. This has been eliminated and also 
the necessary rework.—Francis Morgan, 
Long Beach plant. 


Fred J. Wildanger, superintendent of 
the U. S. Engineer's West Sacramento Ma- 
terial Yard, received a $100 cash award 
and Meritorious Civilian Service Emblem 
for the following process for salvaging 
rusty nails: 

The equipment consists of a concrete 
mixer, a large metal tray and a small rake. 
Three kegs of rusty nails are dumped into 
the mixer without any water, sand or other 
cleaner. The machine is operated from 12 
to 15 minutes, tumbling the nails over 
and over, burnishing away any accumula- 
tions of damaging rust, and delivering 


them to the tray, bright and shiny as new. 
From the tray, they are raked back into 
the kegs in which they were originally re- 
ceived, kegs are headed and returned to 
stock. 





Ryan's Employee 
Patent System 

Ryan Aeronautical Company, San Diego, 
has worked out a patent plan for their em- 
ployees by which employee-inventors will 
share in the sale or royalties from any in- 
vention on the basis of 30 per cent of the 
first $1,000, 25 per cent of the next $1,000, 
20 per cent of any further sums in ex- 
cess of $2,000. 

A patent department has been set up 
within the company, where the inventor 
may file a ‘Disclosure of Invention” form 
giving the date of conception of the idea 
and other details, with a description and 
sketch or drawing. The patent department 
then acts as a patent attorney and pays the 
inventor $5 if proceeding further toward 
a patent is merited and $10 additional 
when the patent is issued. 


Improved Method By 
West Coast Plants 

To manufacture bubble canopies for the 
North American P-51 fighter plane, the 
Rohm and Haas Company plant in South 
Gate and the Swedlow Aeroplastics Cor- 
poration factory in Glendale use a process 





Prevent Costly 
Injuries 
















Caza 


PIONEER New York - 


with Safer 


STAN ZOILS 


If your employees work with acids, oils, caustics, 
it pays you to protect their hands with Stanzoil 
gloves of DuPont’s neoprene. More safety because 
of resistance to damage by such materials, last 3 to 
7 times longer than rubber — cut cost per day’s 
wear, injury claims, lost time. Popular with workers, 
comfortable — the choice of hundreds of industries. 
Ask about new lightweight RSW-13 with remarkable 
non-slip fingers. Write today for complete facts. 

Not all synthetic gloves are oil resistant! 


Synthetic Rubber Division 
THE PIONEER RUBBER COMPANY 
267 Tiffin Rd., Willard, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Los Angeles 


MADE WITH DU PONT NEOPRENE 
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PRODUCTIMETERS 
accurate 


You have to know what your machines are doing . . 
instantly! Whether it's the number of pieces or parts produced... 
strokes or revolutions . 
Such information is vital for k 
maintenance and servicing of machines. Productimeters automatically, 
dependably, give you the right answers. 
































® Personal observation is all the research 
that cartoonist Kingsley Douthwaite, engi- 
neer Continental Can Company's Seattle 
plant, needs to get his ideas for “Hasty 
Harry," a safety cartoon that appears each 
month in the companys Continental News 


infinitely in advance of the German meth- 
ods and even an improvement over the 
British practice. They have overcome the 
old optic problem of vision, and produce 
a perfect bubble with no distortion of 
vision and no supporting members. 

Flat sheets of plastic are placed in huge 
ovens that soften the sheets until they be- 
come as elastic as rubber, so much so, that 
at this stage they may be stretched to several 
times their original size. Air pressure molds 
the soft sheets into their proper form. 
Within five minutes, the plastic hardens 
and the bubble canopy is permanently and 
perfectly shaped, and is soon ready for 
installation over the plane’s cockpit. 


speedy 
counters 


- and know if 


- » feet or yards ... cartons or cases... 
ping up schedules . . . for proper 





Standard models stocked for prompt shipment on West Coast. 
Write our nearest distributor for complete information, 


Irving G. King & Company, Los Angeles 
Mailler Searles, Inc., at San Francisco, Portland and Seattle 


Catalog No. 100 on Request! 
DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1969 North Buffum Street 


PRODWUETIMETERS Milwoukee, Wisconsin 
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which were in a fair way to be sad- 

dled on all employers in the Tenth 
Regional WLB jurisdiction as a result of 
the regional board's ruling in the Bay Dis- 
trict Ice Cream Manufacturers’ case, met 
their El] Alamein October 4, when the Na- 
tional WLB vacated the regional board's 
directive order. 

The national board previously had 
adopted a resolution that regional boards 
may approve reasonable sick leave plans, 
approval being defined as acceptance of a 
voluntary pplication rather than an order 
in a dispute case, and “reasonable” being 
the scheduled work week at straight time. 

In the Bay District Ice Cream Manufac- 
turers’ case and also the Blue Bird Potato 
Chip case, the regional board at San Fran- 
cisco had taken upon itself authority to 
order an employer to grant sick leave over 
his objections. In the former it instructed 
that the following provision should be in- 


acre sick leave programs, 
























































LABOR 


AND THE INDUSTRIAL WEST 





cluded in agreement between the parties: 

“All employees shall be entitled to five (5) 
working days’ sick leave per year, based upon 
twelve (12) months’ prior employment. All 
such sick leave days may be taken as needed any 
time during the calendar year. All or any re- 
maining portion of unused sick leave days shall 
be cumulative from year to year. A maximum of 
twenty (20) days may be accumulated that may 
be carried over into any succeeding year. It 
shall be understood and agreed that more than 
two (2) consecutive days of absence due to 
illness may at the discretion of the employer re- 
quire a physician's certificate.” d 

The regional board held that it would 
not normally order a sick leave plan in a 
dispute case. In its petition for review, the 
association contended that the regional 
board had contravened national board pol- 
icy in ordering cumulative sick leave in an 
industry where no such practice has existed, 
and that it was unfair of the hearing of- 
ficer in the case to consider the company’s 
offer, made in mediation proceedings, to 
give an extra week of vacation in lieu of 
sick leave. 


Union Cooperation 
Speeds Assault Ship 


In completing tlie first of the AP-5s, the 
Navy’s assault ship, at Richmond Yard No, 
3 for seat trials only 40 days after launch- 
ing, a new record was set largely through 
cooperation of a group of AFL unions. 
These ships use five times as much electric 
cable as the Liberties, and there were sim- 
ply not enough electricians to do the job. 

The solution was that about 670 mem- 
bers of 18 different crafts including such 
diversified workers as boilermakers, ship- 
fitters, stage riggers, shipwrights, ware- 
housemen, etc., went to work as electri- 
cians. They maintained membership in 
their own unions and were paid the scale 
for their own crafts. 


CIO Loses Phone Case 


A major effort by the CIO to gain a 
foothold in the communications field in 
southern California ended recently with 
the collapse of its case before the Labor 
Relations Board. The board had author- 
ized the independent United Brotherhood 
of Telephone Workers, Inc., to bargain 
collectively for some 3000 employees of 
the Southern California Telephone Co., 
but CIO endeavored to hold an election 
among a group of about 750 central office 
workers. The board held that the unit pro- 
posed by the CIO was not appropriate. 































In addition to Shafer, the 
Edward D. Maltby Co. is 
engineering representative 
for many leading manufac- 


turers of industrial bear- 
ings, as well as Perfect Oil 
Retainers and Whitney 
chains and sprockets. 


Write for Bulletin WI-11 


EDWARD D. MALTBY CO. 


4 WAL Marvel ha mu aeel a2 mane 12 3. 
= ot LOS ANGELES. CA 
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TELEF HONE RICHMOND 5285 
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PHOENIX OFFICE 448 W MADISON STREET TELEPHONE 33-3789 








. . . Made from our own con- 
trolled quality steel. Today 
Isaacson-forged shafting turns 
the wheels of a vast number of 
the nation’s ships. Tomorrow 
the experience, spanning two 
wars, will again be yours for 
winning the peace. 









ISAACSON 


SEATTLE 
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the work! 


Be sure your equipment 


is in tip-top shape 


You may have as much as 
10-20 per cent more output 
(and profit) in your present 
set-up if every tool is ingood 
shape. Let us make an ex- 
amination of your welding 
equipment — give you an 
impartial report that tells 
what should be repaired and 
what it will cost. No charge 
or obligation—just part of 
the service that has helped 
make us the largest Cali- 
fornia-owned manufacturer 
of Oxygen and other gases. 

We’re also one of the 
largest distributors of weld- 
ing equipment and supplies. 
Stocks in more than fifty 
towns. Service that makes 
you say, “good outfit!” Just 
telephone, and we'll get on 
the job—fast. 


Stuart Dygen Co. 


San Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles 


In the most vital war work 
on the Pacific Coast... where 
uninterrupted production is 
a “must” ...every foot of 
Acetylene that is used by six 
of the largest shipyards is 
generated from 


PACIFIC 
CARBIDE 


Made by Pacific Carbide & Alloys 
Co., Portland, Oregon. 


Distributed and unconditionally 
guaranteed by Stuart Oxygen Co. 
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Differentials For 
Night Shifts Extended 


In two industries in the West, night 
shift differentials are now the rule, despite 
general practice in the areas involved not 
to pay them. The National War Labor 
Board has followed its order of last June, 
extending the differentials which had been 
paid by the fir branch of the lumber in- 
dustry in the Pacific Northwest to the pine 
branch, by another decision requiring the 
differentials to be paid by 25 mining com- 
panies operating in Utah, Nevada, Col- 
orado and Idaho. 

Upholding the Nonferrous Metals Com- 
mission, the NWLB stated that extra com- 
pensation for night work need not conform 
to area and industry practice when it is 
made applicable to substantially an entire 
industry and where the practice in the in- 
dustry dominates the practice in the area. 
It modified the Commission’s compensa- 
tion ruling of 25 cents a shift, made on the 
basis that “substantially all of them share 
in night work in one way or another,” to 
require that extra compensation be given 
only to those actually working nights, and 
that it be 4c and 8c on the second and 
third shifts, respectively, and 6c on the 
second shift in two-shift mining opera- 
tions. 

Industry members, in their dissent, pro- 
tested the night shift bonus decision as ‘‘an 
extremely dangerous and wholly unneces- 
sary departure from the professed princi- 
ples and practices of this board.” 


California Postwar 
Employment Estimates 


Even with favorable conditions, employ- 
ment in California is not likely to rise 
above 3,325,000 in the 1945-1950 period, 
on account of the prospective large dis- 
placement of war workers and the difficul- 
ties of expanding peacetime employment 
immediately after termination of war con- 
tracts, according to the State Reconstruc- 
tion and Reemployment Commission. 

A survey made by Van Beuren Stanbery 
and George Stabagh for the Commission 
points out that this estimated maximum is 
only about 100,000 below the figure reach- 
ed at the peak of the war effort. Also that 
even under adverse conditions it is unlikely 
that it will fall much below 2,800,000. 
The April, 1940, employment total was 
5,525,000. 


Women Stay Put 

Women workers have been relatively 
stable in a period of great change, a De- 
partment of Labor bulletin entitled 
“Changes in Women’s Employment” dur- 
ing the war points out. Among nearly ten 
million women employed both before Pearl 
Harbor and in March, 1944, 85 per cent 
had remained in the same occupation 
groups in which they formerly worktd. 





IMPROVED 


CESCO 


HELMETS 





@ At a time when welders 
need superior equipment, 
CESCO announces a new, im- 
proved line of welding helmets. 

These newly designed hel- 
mets are sturdier and simpler 
and have many fool-proof 
features. 

Safety engineers give them 
unqualified approval. Welders 
who have tested them say they 
can’t be beat for comfort. 
(That’s an “earmark” of all 
Cesco head and eye safety 
equipment.) 





AVAILABLE 
now 


Increased 
production | 
permitsoffer- . 
ing these hel- 
mets imme- 
diately.Write — 
today for |; 
your copy of iz 
CESCO'S 
NEW en- 
larged Weld- 
ing Catalog. 


CHICAGO EYE SHIELD CO. 
Chicago 12, Illinois 
Pacific Coast Distributor 
PACIFIC METALS CO., Ltd. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 


CESCO 


FOR SAFETY 











Earnings Increase 
Greatest In West 


Average earnings of workers in all in- 
dustries of California for 1943, covered by 
State Unemployment Compensation Laws, 
have risen 59.1 per cent since 1939, while 
those in the United States as a whole have 
gone up only 56.9 per cent, according to 
the Research Department of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce today. 

Based on annual average earnings as 
shown by records of the Social Security 
Board, workers in California who made 
$1581 in 1939, made $2515 in 1943. 
Those in the United States as a whole mak- 
ing $1361 in 1939, rose to $215 at the end 
of the same period. Greatest rise took 
place in the contract construction industry 
where annual average earnings per em- 
ployee showed a percentage rise of 94.9 for 
1943, over the 1939 level. 

Smallest gain occurred in the trade clas- 
sification, which brought only a 30.6 per 
cent increase during the same period. War 
manufacturing and mining showed in- 
creases of 80.1 and 58.5 per cent, respec- 
tively, at the end of the four years. 


Diesel Cooperation 
With Colleges 


Plans for giving engineering schools 
better facilities for turning out competent 
Diesel engine operators were set under 





LIKE A GIANT’S HAND 


A Stevedore Jr. will supply you with the hands of ten ordinary 
men. Like a giant’s hand it takes the “grun/” and fatigue out 
of lifting. Saves man-hour-handling in loading, unloading, 
stacking and elevating operations. Ideal for low-stacking work, 
easily rolled to the job. Quick-acting “Cam-lock” Portable 
standards provide a range of adjustments to meet varied op- 
erating conditions .. . from 14” level to delivery height of 74”. 

Write the Rapids-Standard Company, Inc., 5352 Bond Ave., N.W., 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 


WEST COAST DISTRIBUTORS: E. C. Buehrer Co., 562 Bryant St., 

San Francisco, Calif. M. E. Canfield Co., 420 E. 3rd St., Los Angeles, | 
Calif. Murry Jacobs Co., 528 ist Ave., So., Seattle, Wash. Oregon 
Handling Equipment Co., 907 Terminal Sales Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
Murray Brokerage Co., Wazee Market, Denver, Colo. 


POWER BOOSTER 
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way at a meeting of manufacturers and 
educators in Chicago in October attended 
by D. C. Peterson and M. C. Wright of 
Atlas-Imperial Diesel Engine Co., Oak- 
land, and Roy A. Hundley, Enterprise En- 
gine & Foundry Co., San Francisco. 

Preliminary work has been done by the 
Diesel Engine Manufacturers Association 
toward procuring modern, smaller type 
engines from 100 h.p. down from govern- 
ment wartime surpluses for students to 
dismantle and study. Need for improved 
Diesel text books was stressed and the mu- 
tual benefit was discussed of students and 
even professors spending some of their 
time working in Diesel factories. Diesel 
specialization in engineering courses, fa- 
cilities for research work and the estab- 
lishment of fellowships by manufacturers 
were other topics taken up. 


Another Hendy Contract 


Joshua Hendy Iron Works has been 
awarded a new $30 million contract by the 
Navy ordnance bureau for undisclosed ma- 
teriel. This additional business, plus pres- 
ent contracts if continued without cutbacks, 
is expected to keep the plant at Sunnyvale, 
Calif., at present employment levels during 
1945. The company now employs 5,000. 
The company recently negotiated a $3,- 
710,000 bank loan for the purchase of 
building, tools and other facilities owned 
by the government at Sunnyvale. 


conditions. 





FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
4642 Lexington St., Chicago, Ml. 


FLEXCO 








Richmond, City of 
The Purple Heart 


While the Kaiser yards earned plaudits 
for building 600 ships at Richmond, Cali- 
fornia, the city itself was earning a ‘‘Purple 
Heart” for its struggles to provide facilities 
for the war workers who swelled the popu- 
lation from its former level of 23,000 to 
over 100,000, according to the California 
Reconstruction and Reemployment situ- 
ation. 

Three and in some cases four shifts in 
the schools became necessary, to take care 
of over 25,000 children, 75 per cent of 
whom came from immigrant war worker 
families and 30,000 new living quarters 
were thrown up, Richmond is described as 
a city overwhelmed and unable to fight 
its way back unassisted to any semblance 
of self-sufficiency. Further federal assist- 
ance is being sought. 


Navy Here to Stay 

More than $150,000,000 will be spent 
in the next nine months for naval facili- 
ties on the West Coast and $20,000,000 is 
being spent now for West Coast area de- 
fenses, reported Chairman Walsh of the 
Senate Naval Affairs Committee on his 
visit to the coast last month. He said he 
believed almost all major naval establish- 
ments on the Pacific Coast will have to be 
maintained after the war. 


HOUSANDS of men in industrial plants, mine’ 
and mills all over the country are doing just 
what this man is doing. They are cutting costs by re- 
pairing conveyor belts with Flexco HD Rip Plates. 


WRITE TODAY FOR BULLETIN F-100 that shows how 
easy it is to repair rips, to strengthen soft spots and 
to put in patches by using Flexco HD rip plates. The 
bulletin also shows how to make tight butt joints in 
both conveyor and elevator belts with 
Flexco HD Belt Fasteners. These fast- 
eners are made in six 
in special analysis steel for general use 
and in various alloys to meet special 





Flexco HD 
Rip Plate 


p saws ¢ 


Flexco HD 
Belt Fastener 


sizes. Furnished 


Ei E_» BELT FASTENERS 


Sold by supply houses everywhere 
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STAINLESS 
STEEL 
WELDING 
RODS 





ARIZONA 

WELDING EQUIPMENT CO. 

230 S. CENTRAL AVENUE 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 









































SUNDAYS OR 
HOLIDAYS 





Don’t wait for ‘the bank to open.” 
With our Mailway service, and 
special envelopes and passbook, do 
your banking with us by mail at 
your nearest mailbox. More and 
more people are opening Mailway 
accounts because they can do their 
banking when most convenient 
Open a Mailway account today ... 
checking or savings, business or 
personal. 


W rite for information 
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Study Made Of 
Foundry Materials 


The study in foundry sands and mold 
materials made by the Northern California 
chapter of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association represents an interesting en- 
deavor by an industry to gain a better 
knowledge of the materials it uses. The 
results were incorporated in a booklet sold 
for $1, and the supply already has been 
nearly exhausted. 


Properties and values of materials were 
investigated and laboratory tests made, but 
the effort was kept on the practical side 
rather than to get off into a maze of lab- 
oratory experiments. Practices in various 
plants were reported on after visits by a 
committee and some highly interesting in- 
formation developed on such matters as 
facing and core mixtures, and washes. 


Laboratory and foundry experiments to 
solve some of the problems encountered 
are to be undertaken in the coming year. 
Study of two main items affecting the 
cleaning cost of steel castings was recom- 
mended by the committee. There are 
“burning in’ and penetration, and cracks 
and hot tears. It was suggested that study 
of the first two might cover the influence of 
grain size and distribution, ramming, pour- 
ing temperatures, bonding materials, heat 
conductivity of mold material, washes, in- 
hibitors which form a reducing atmosphere 
and glaze forming agents. 

Adoption of a standard nomenclature for 
Western sands is a hope of the committee. 


Natural Gas 
For Motor Fuel 


Natural gas is being used by the South- 
ern Union Gas Co., Santa Fe, N. M., as 
motor fuel for one of its pick-up trucks. 
S. D. Colvin, industrial engineer for the 
company, reports that they are all set for 
the time when there is not a sufficient sup- 
ply of gasoline to operate the company’s 
fleet. 


They find that it takes 8 cubic feet of 
natural gas per mile around town and 6 
cubic feet on the highway at a speed of 35 
miles. A water heater tank is placed cross- 
wise in the bed of the pick-up to store the 
gas, an improvised gas carburetor attached 
to the gasoline carburetor and a small valve 
inserted in the gasoline line between the 
fuel pump and the carburetor which can 
be closed so that the carburetor will run 
dry of gasoline before the natural gas is 
turned on. To switch back to gasoline, 
the action is reversed, and only 30 seconds 
is required to change from one fuel to the 
other. 

Mr. Colvin reports that the motor runs 
as well on natural gas as on gasoline, that 
the gas does not cause gas to form and 
that it does not dilute the oil in the crank 
case as gasoline does. 
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Hundreds of inquiries, result- 
ing from PAYNEHEAT adver- 
tising in 30 magazines, are 
reaching us and our dealers... 
proof of the exceptional post- 
war sales opportunity for our 
representatives everywhere! 


Payne 
ZONE-CONDITIONING 


. new-day successor to old- 
fashioned central heating, for 
large and small homes. Circu- 
lated winter warmth, cooling 
summer ventilation . . . con- 
trolled by zones or single rooms, 


NEW BOOKLET BEING PRINTED 


To date, we have had only 
a preliminary folder on 
ZONE-CONDITIONING, 
but now we are publish- 
ing a new, more complete 
booklet, of interest to both 
“trade”’ and public. Your 
copy mailed on request. 


© 1944 Payne FURNACE & SUPPLY CO., INC 


Payne FURNACE & SUPPLY CO., INC. 


Beverly Hills, California 
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phenomenal showing of low input, which rose in January to 269,000 in September, and the ne 
THE PICTURE remarkably in August and was maintained in loss of 2! to 3 per cent a month usually 
September. This fact places the mills in much cludes a large percentage of skilled men who ate 
Railroads present the next problem better shape than a year ago for keeping up usually intent on locating jobs with peace-tine 
in manpower, with a shortage of 11,000 production during the winter. prospects. The recent Midwest Fecruiting pro. = 
operating men reported for the coast Cumulative figures for 39 weeks in 1944 and ram, however, has had good results in br eb 
and an increased demand of about 200 previous years in thousands of board feet re- iM greem men, and the September employment | Mas 
cars a day for the fourth quarter of the ported by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- figure is 2,000 above June. a 
— Ship yards have step ped up their ciation are as follows: Launchings Deliveries Thousands of | Jul 
deliveries of transports, despite losses 1942 1943 1944 hips Ships Deadwt ts 
of skilled men, and aircraft output, con- iain 6,615,884 5,898,101 6,027,455 January eee 76 $7 633 i 
centrating on heavy bombers, is steady. Orders 7,970,322 6,334,345 6,431,507 March 61 3 679 Feb 
You can read anything you want to into Shipments 7,232,201 6,044,308 6,053,956 Aly 66 64 4 . 
the war production contract figures, Western Pine Association figures covering = 2 be * o 
and manufacturing employment in the Idaho White pine, Ponderosa pine, Sugar pine Jyjy - 58 38 399 
mountain states, believe it or not, and associated species for the current year to August 41 32 295 
showed a gain from May to June, September 30 are as follows: P 46 44 _ 7 
while the Coast total continued to 1943 1944 _ (Includes destroyer escorts and small aircraft a- the 
decline 4 7015 Tics: but not ~— naval vessels built by the ngy 
: ates - ee eae yes itself. Also includes concrete barges, but not tugs or | W2 
ION incciicintpicnuleninaeianien ,207, ,015, 
Production enn Ce SRS? per eee igen oat Hr sor A " 
tons are used as a rough measure of the cargo ca si 
Lumber—Controls Relaxing capacity of the ship. All figures from U. S- Marikes | £0! 
LU e P apacity ¢ ship. . S. 
: —Production Mounts Commission statistical department. ) Ca 
The drastic lumber control that was put into Ships ; : pa 
effect August 1 by the War Production Board West Coast shipyards are now getting well iL 
is being steadily relaxed. Latest move of WPB ere oe won cay 3 ip aes ote a = lron—Movement Down ye: 
will open 10 or 12 per cent of West Coast lum- Suit the september deliveries, 46 in number plus es : ; fre 
ber production to the free market, without sanc- two tugs and barges, were a sharp jump upward P An increase in shipments to the Geneva ai tra 
2 + see “ace hye : rovo mills in Utah in August was reported by 
tion of any certification or rating. It is expected from August, and October probably will be even the Bumnes of Biinon: but dileenants fenaitl 
that this process can be kept geared to war higher. Forty-six keels were laid, as against 39 : . pment n Wy]. 
a Prm Ie Per : : : : oming and from the Vulcan mine in Califomia | 8 
f 8 
requirements for lumber, and the industry has 12 August. Conversion of Victory cargo ships to the Fontana mill fell off slightly. Fi eT dr 
been advised that as part of the gradual process into transports requires 50 per cent more labor , ey. Seer ti 
of reconversion, when victory over Germany is $0 they are slower to turn out than the original nies a h  Wromi Calif tal ny 
won, controls will be cut right down to require- Victories. March 133,901 86,291" 34.104 274,206 | 67. 
ments for military purposes and for emergency If the yards had been able to hold the skilled = April 123,417 63,081 49,078 235,516 J ya 
construction in Europe. labor they had last January, the monthly output ay 134,733 70,535 54,477 259,745 pr 
June 93,699 64,652 63,055 226,406 | PF 
In the face of serious shortages of men and of ships would be greater than at present, but july 126.514 471962 60.908 235.384 § bri 
equipment, West Coast loggers have made a_ the total employment has fallen from 296,000 ‘August 134,742 35,721 $2,426 —«- 222,889 Boor 
tio 
7 sm 
War Production Contracts—July a Good Month . 


In Thousands of Dollars—Source: War Production Board Statistical Division 


Note: The monthly award figures shown below represent only an 4p 
awards, although reported in the current month. Also there is considerable 





oximation of the actual contracts. because cut-backs and cancellations are usually on previess 








































lag in the reporting of individual contracts, However, WESTERN INDUSTRY is reporting * 
the monthly awards by the successive subtraction method as an approximation. Sent a ee 
MONTANA ——IDAHO—— WYOMING ———————COLORADO N. MEX. ——— ARIZONA ——- UTAH—— — NEVADA | Ma 
All Other Ships All Other All Other Aircraft Ships AN Other All Other Aircraft Ships All Other Airgaft All Other Ships All Oir ‘p 
PIED 5 65 040000000 ones ove 370 1,280 ese 125,636 824 — 112 66 eee 178 oa 8 
PE concccccccce 1,384 52 7,858 sae —241 —374 ‘ae cose 208 175 e0e 195 see 52% 
BE. cccscccccccee 34 ban 50 602 98 119 3,069 573 9,396 203 abe 1,076 ane 1,386 
SED akuwdecbsss0000 She 29 ee 18,000 °° 520 —1,506 —653 wa 660 eos 169 ses 3,621 
ory 53 121 —12,638 250 see 6,022 161 300 eae 53 818 cee 1,314 A 
GD nce cocccntcses ones one ese 12,833 os 800 230 3,946 10,300 151 eee 2,084 eee 23m 
ME coccccseveceees 2,114 eee 2,556 10,558 63 62 1,965 3,463 600 sas 308 TY 388 eee 3.5154 
Tota] from June 1940.17,921 721 10,871 32,855 1,777 3,568 397,020 12,170 59,095 387 24,771 900 171,699 156 29,983 the 
—— WASHINGTON OREGON = CALIFORNIA TOTAL———_——— bo: 
Aircraft Ships All Other Aircraft Ships All Other Aircraft Ships All Other Aircraft Ships All Othe Fhe: 
T+ <chubbewhbesekseqses ones 1,549 23,782 see 7,803 12,600 2,390 280,712 46,041 2,390 290,176 21148 F prc 
ee rrr ne — 84,257 —74,558 age 6,602 —760 221,910 142,683 26,174 221,910 233,509 —3458 8 4) 
BEE cucperccessococscocese —79 —226,602 —16,553 —169 3,186 —5,133 397,502 —42,828 79,517 406,748 —266,175 64,814 
SEN. Sénedsithedsspnese sens 490,785 40,671 9,235 =e 6,511 14,297 698,106 13,609 75,277 = 1,188,891 61,340 117,28 . 
Dl tchpaphisbescosencvaee -» ae 12,082 —6,785 39,430 10,088 —525,545 11,933 19,835 —524,942 63,948 = ( 
DP weksbadabud ens ches ewes — 153,182 22,865 102,046 2,288 280,488 121,304 102,759 290,688 377,332 149583 § Co 
Gc ibabn tissues tania’ 145,057 158,458 21,849 ms 14,897 3,611 203,772 65,000 —241,266 349,492 238,417 287,072 
Total from June 1940.......... 2,517,746 2,068,022 398,050 1,033 1,242,477 142,770 10,054,136 4,263,307 1,496,656 12,634,687 7,598,638 2,732,176 hoo 
Fet 
o 
€lectric Energy —August Load Steady bp 
Production of Electric Energy for Public Use—In thousands of Kilowatt Hours—Source: Federal Power Commission 
Montana Idahe Wyoming Colorado Mew Mexico Arizona Utah Nevada Total Mtn. Washington Oregon California Total Pacille 
May 205,605 122,700 26,558 81,677 38,266 265,685 47,694 269,325 1,053,010 698,471 389,494 1,239,465 2,327,490 B hy, 
June 201,687 115,247 29,316 78,842 38,428 280,268 45,862 273,148 1,067,798 697,763 370,026 1,272,391 2,340,180 
July 217,075 128,272 34,675 85,943 40,758 322,526 48,909 274,703 1,147,861 704,949 392,453 1,365,434 2,462,896 
August 235,592 122,753 35,135 87,053 43,856 264,410 55,787 280,111 1,124,696 701,848 419,192 1,419,201 2,540,241 
September 225,227 117,165 23,928 89,863 41,255 276,091 46,832 260,991 1,081,352 780,776 408,871 1,362,769 2,553,416 
October 244, 110,958 20,972 93,091 40,270 300,702 50,762 284,437 1,145,877 831 430,335 1,317,501 2,579,141 
November 234,174 105,282 338 94,670 38,336 279,389 52,025 299,159 1,123,373 860,165 419,929 1,277,015 2,557.10 Bp 
December 0,276 106,406 20,951 97,429 41,999 294,909 60,995 320,207 1,173,172 960,810 398,186 1,805,85 2,064,546 B 
January, 1944 223,286 94,952 19,417 96,960 42,346 290,005 57,904 331,055 1,155,9: 964,314 406,851 1,281,484 2,052,000 5 
February 2,057 84,639 8,023 87,611 $7,891 291,969 50,490 314,546 1,087,226 928,634 376,321 1,200,381 2,506,296 
Mareh 212,801 104,566 18,822 89,928 40,994 286,847 46,275 324,683 1,124,866 943,429 402,195 1,322,532 2,668,156 
April 189,988 122.178 18,793 85,954 42,287 284,140 33,462 262,097 1,038,849 599 370,914 1,372,445 2,683,958 
May 190,926 112,473 19,454 87,365 41,077 297,189 $8,291 284,604 1,071,379 854,064 417,654 1,397,484 2,669,200 F 
June 191.704 104,360 22,250 84,548 42,172 285,599 38,255 271,433 1,071,529 854,031 417,654 1,401,465 2,620,559 
July 217,474 127,101 24,459 87,399 44,306 331,454 24,390 256,538 1,113,121 779,929 438,373 1,521,569 2,739, 
August 220,671 128,283 30,994 91,449 47,303 356,999 25,109 272,686 1,173,434 781,561 466,129 1,452,076 2,699,7 
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Employment —Intermountain Area Shows Increase 
Estimated Number of Employees in Non-Agricultural Establishments—In Thousands—Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Idaho Wyoming 


Decline in manufacturing employment for 
the three Pacific Coast states from May to June 
was 13,000, while the mountain states, on the 
other hand, showed a gain of 4,000. The con- 
siderably later figures of August from the Cali- 
fornia Division of Labor statistics show that 
California factories employed 842,900 wage 
earners in August, up 15,700 from July, but 
110,000, or 1114 per cent, below the level of a 
year ago. Seasonal expansion of employment in 
fruit and vegetable canneries outweighed con- 
tractions in durable goods industries. 

Durable goods industries in California, reflect- 
ing nine consecutive months of contraction, 
dropped to the lowest level since October 1942. 
Aircraft plants employed 175,900 wage earners 
in August, a decrease of 5,300 from July and 
67,100, or 28 per cent, from August 1943. Ship- 
yards (exclusive government yards) lost 3,800 
production workers between July and August, 
bringing the industrial force down to 230,700, 
compared with 282,200 a year ago. The produc- 
tion force in shipbuilding this August was the 
smallest since November 1942. 
EMPLOYMENT—DURABLE GOODS INDUSTRIES 

(Figures from Calif. Div. of Labor Statistics) 


San Francisco Los Angeles Total 
rea Indus'l Area 
221,200 


229,700 


Aircraft—Superbombers 


September was the greatest single month in 
the country’s output of long-range super- 
bombers, and this concentration on the very 
heavy craft brought the total number of planes 
produced on the Pacific Coast down consider- 
ably, although the poundage remains practically 

same as in August. Figures from the Western 
ocurement District, Air Technical Service 
Command, are as follows: 

No. of Planes 

2,559 

2,569 

2,703 

2,295 

2,569 

2,276 

1,890 

1,930 

' - Aa 26,293,000 

igures beginning July, 1944 are for planes reported 
lm plete after modification, instead of on leaving fac- 

, a5 previously. 


il—Deliveries Decline 


| Deliveries of all petroleum products by Pa- 

Coast companies in August, as reported by 
me U.S. Bureau of Mines, were 883,000 barrels 
, ly, which is 1,000 barrels daily less than July 
liveries. Gasoline deliveries decreased 6,000 
perrels daily to 329,000 barrels daily and fuel 


Total Poundage 
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ALL INDUSTRY DIVISIONS 
Colorade New Mexico Arizona 
60.6 265 76.4 108.4 

6 259 


oil deliveries decreased 4,000 barrels daily to 
349,000 barrels daily, while gas, oil and Diesel 
oil deliveries remained at the July level of 63,000 
barrels daily. Total supply increased 22,000 
barrels daily and 64,000 barrels daily were added 
to storage. 

To conserve fuel oil for military uses on the 
West Coast and in the Pacific war theater, the 
Petroleum Administration for War has stopped 
shipment eastward from West Coast states and 
Nevada, Arizona and 20 counties in Idaho of 
residual, or industrial, fuel oil, effective Sep- 
tember 15. 

The Navy has shifted its supply requirements 
for 7-0-2 Diesel oil from the West Coast to 
other areas to permit West Coast refiners to 
increase the production of more urgently needed 
Navy special fuel oil. 

Total demand (domestic demand is not avail- 
able for publication) for all products for the 
eight months of 1943 and the first six months 
of 1944, is shown below. 

All Products (Bbls.) 

1943 1944 

May 
June 
wd 
t 
RENE : 
October 
RII. cecencntnusinrséssaigunieakesiiin’s 
December 
Jan.-Aug.. Average ~................. 


Canned Fruit—Record Output 


California canned deciduous fruit pack for 
1944 was the largest on record, 28,653,557 cases, 
topping the 1943 output by 9,233,167 cases (No. 
2% can basis). The cling peach pack was the 
highest since pre-depression years, and the apri- 
cot pack 2,000,000 cases larger than the previous 
record of 1937. Fruit cocktail also was up, but 
the pear pack was the smallest since 1939. Fig- 
ures for 1944, with three-year averages for 
1939-41 and 1942-44 are shown below. The 
average increases for the war years over the pre- 
ceding period, indicate the following war-time 
gains that may not be sustained afterward: 
apricots, 950,618 cases; cling peaches, 928,692; 
pears, 141,533; cocktail, 1,385,561. 
Average 

1942-44 1939-41 
4,025,683 3,075,065 

236,548 234,134 
1,698,409 1,556,876 
11,798,352 10,589,660 


1987 
4,393,228 
(*) 


852,000 900,000 




















876,000 


Avera 
1944 
7,953,697 
259,402 
1,454,745 
12,311,317 
357,595 


Apricots 

Cherries 

Pears 

Cling Peaches 

Freestone Peaches 

Fruit Cocktail 6,155,769 

Mixed Fruits 74,922 
*Figures not available. 


Copper—Lowest Ebb 


Copper production (in terms of recoverable 
metal) from domestic mines (including Alaska ) 
was 74,656 short tons in August, a decrease of 
1,281 tons (2 per cent) from that in July, to 
the lowest level since the United States’ entry 


Total 
Mountain Washington Oregon California 
906 644 334 


259 1,329 
into the war, according to preliminary estimates 
of the Bureau of Mines. The production of the 
combined Western states decreased 1,758 tons 
(2 per cent) from the July output. Shortages of 
mine and mill labor continued to be the largest 
single factor contributing to the decline. New 
Mexico production decreased 1,284 tons (17 
per cent) in August due to a decline in output 
from the Kennecott Copper Corporation Chino 
Mines Division at Santa Rita. 


Production figures from the Western states, 
in short tons, are as follows: 


Tot. Western, 
including 
other states 
255,624 
82,822 
82,108 
77,964 
77,964 
69,506 


Ariz. 
Jan.-March 102,224 
April 33,967 24,545 
May 33,832 24,979 
June 31,369 23,421 
July 28,067 22,000 
Aug.(prelim.) 27,900 21,000 


Utah 
79,046 


Mont. 
35,421 


* 

Freight—Manpower Shortage 

September carloadings of Western railroads 
and their receipts from Eastern connections both 
show a good increase from August. Manpower 
shortage has hampered the railroads, particularly 
in the San Francisco Bay area, and during the 
September peak there was a considerable back-up 
of cars because of the shortage of labor in ware- 
houses and on the docks. The Pacific Coast's 
shortage of railroad operating men is estimated 
by ODT at 11,000. ODT is urging shippers to 
increase their efforts to speed up turn-around of 
cars, because of the likelihood of another peak 
in November. 

Total traffic figures for the railroads in the 
Far West are as follows: 


Received from 

Loadings eastern connections 
March 421,188 
April 489,777 
ay 505,610 
une 559,037 
uly 746,085 
August 709,486 
September 755,486 


Total 
741,951 
825,878 
839,090 
892,746 

1,164,951 
1,113,556 
1,205,666 





THE TREND 


The most hopeful sign for reconver- 
sion to civilian production, next to the 
spot authorizations that have been 
issued by WPB, is the fact that lumber 
controls are being steadily relaxed. 
These two factors may serve to encour- 
age war workers to remain in the ter- 
ritory by indicating that civilian manu- 
facture will immediately replace cessa- 
tion of war contracts. August electric 
power figures seem to indicate that re- 
duction in aluminum and magnesium 
output is not so likely to reduce the 
load as was first believed. Navy repair 
and supply work is evidently due for 
still greater increase. 
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Carbide Tools 
Future Outlook 


UTURE possibilities in the use of car- 

bide tools were outlined before Golden 
Gate Chapter, American Society of Tool 
Engineers, at a meeting in San Francisco 
October 10 by Ray D. Mack, Pacific Coast 
manager for Carboloy Company. 

He pointed out that what were originally 
finishing grades are now used pretty gen- 
erally for general purpose work. Also 
that occasionally today precision boring 
grades are being used for finishing on cuts 
up to 3% inch or even larger. This ten- 
dency has been encouraged by the gradual 
improvement of the metal itself, putting 
more strength into the harder grades. 

For the future can be expected, accord- 
ing to Mr. Mack: 

1. Wider use of the very hard grades. 

2. Present finishing grades will one day be 

used as general purpose. 

3. Finishing speeds will probably go beyond 

1000FPM on steel. 

He predicted also a trend on the other 
end of the scale, in heavy roughing. Be- 
fore the war 1/, inch depth of cut and .030 
inch feed was considered maximum. Now, 
due to knowledge gained of tools and to 
improved materials and better tool han- 
dling, a depth of cut of 1 inch is not un- 
common, nor is .°50 feed on farily decent 
speeds. 

There is no reason to assume this trend 
will stop, in his opinion, and we may 
expect: 

1, That carbides will encroach even further 
on heavy roughing in what is now con- 
sidered high, speed steel range. 

. Depth of cut will go to 114”. 

. Feeds will go to .125”. 

. It will be possible to use carbides pretty 
much irrespective of the condition of the 
machine. 

Mr. Mack’s idea is that the logical thing 
is to build new machines around carbide 
tools, and that they will be radically hea- 
vier and more rugged and will be built 
from the ground up for carbide-beds, ped- 
estals, gears, motors, tool holders, centers, 
etc. These machines will have a material 
affect on tool performance. 

In one way or another, almost every 
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carbide job is limited, he said, not by the 
tool, but by the machine, and there is not 
a machine made today that cannot be stalled 
with carbide tools. The new ones will 
have heavier feeds, greater speeds, less 
trouble from interrupted cuts, harder 
grades and longer tool life. 

Present milling machines are entirely 
inadequate for carbides, he asserted, and 
most of them can be stalled with a fly cut- 
ter. New designed machines will have 50 
to 100 h.p. motors instead of 3 to 5, built 
in fly wheels, back lash eliminators, gen- 
eral ruggedness and strength, with gears, 
pinions and bearings to stand power and 
thrust. 

The result of all this, according tg Mr. 
Mack, will be that these machines will re- 
move meta! in fantastic amounts and there 
will be even more of a tendency to remove 
metal by milling in preference to any other 
way. 

In regard to cutting tools, he said most 
milling cutters in use today have too many 
teeth and too light a chip load for good 
tool life. 





On Public Relations 

National Association of Manufacturers 
conducted a series of public relations con- 
ferences at Seattle, Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and Salt Lake City last 
month. They were under direction of 
NAM’s National Industrial Information 
Committee, of which Louis Campiglia, 
president, California & Hawaiian Sugar 
Refining Company, is Pacific Coast chair- 
man, and in cooperation with various in- 
dustrial associations. 


Pilot Coal Plant 
In Washington 

Coal fields in seven Washington coun- 
ties are being considered as possible loca- 
tions for a pilot plant to utilize coal in 
production of liquid fuel, according to Pat 
Hetherton, executive officer of the State 
Planning Council. 

Recently adopted federal legislation au- 
thorizes the secretaries of interior and 
agriculture to establish pilot plants to pro- 
duce synthetic liquid fuels from coal shale 
and agricultural and forest products. 


Production Areas 


Informal conferences to get the«views 
of canners, packers, growers and union 
leaders as to how the ‘‘area of production” 
should be redefined under the federal Fajr 
Labor Standards Act have been held ip 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles, preparatory to a formal hearing 
late in November. They were conducted 
by Thacher Winslow, acting deputy ad. 
ministrator of the Wage-Hour Division of 
the Department of Labor. The definition 
governing exemptions from minimum 
wage and overtime raises formerly used 
was ruled invalid by the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 


Challenge to Chemists 

One of the biggest boosts that plywood 
could get for post-war housing is a dur- 
able exterior paint that will not show hair. 
checks. Probably it will have to have an 
elastic film. Perhaps it will have a rubber 
base. Whatever its formulation, such 2 
paint is a challenge to the chemists and 4 
perhaps to the plastics industry.—N. §. 
Perkins, technical director, Douglas Fir 
Plywoed Association. 





| San Francisco, California. 


OPPORTUNITY 


SECTION 


This widely-read column can help you to sll 
your used machinery and other used equip- 
ment. For rates, write to the Sec- 
tion, Western Industry, 503 Market 
















« Headguarters for 
ON THE USE OF PLASTICS 


For war needs now and for planning postwar products ... send for 
illustrated booklet describing Tenite applications and properties. 


ax EASTMAN 
PLASTIC 


Ideas * 





WILSON & GEO. MEYER & CO. 


LOS ANGELES 
70 





SAN FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


FOR SALE 


LOGGING & MACHINERY MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO. The only shop of its kind between 
Portland and San Francisco. Manufacturers of 
Logging Teols and Equipment; and exclusive 
sales agents for national Logging & Equipment 
‘Supplies. Profit of business will pay for itself 
in less than two years. For complete informa- 
tion and details see, or write: 


CULP & LAKE, Realtors 
36 East 11th St. Eugene, Oregon 














LITTLEJOHN-REULAND 
CORPORATION 
Les Angeles, California 


Representing 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
INDUSTRIAL AGENTS 
With stock of new electric motors and 
motor control for immediate delivery 


+ 
LITTLEJOHN-REULAND 





CORPORATION 


Kowtnd ing 2655 Senta Fe Avenue Repairing 
defierson 5255 Los Angeles, Calif. Jefferson 5255 
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MILLING PLANT—The Bagdad mine, 28 miles northwest of Hillside, 
has completed improvements financed by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation at a cost of $2,500,000 and which includes a 2,500-ton 
milling plant. 


" CALIFORNIA 


ADDED FACILITIES—National Aircraft Equipment Co. is adding 
5,000 sq. ft. to its plant at 3707 Union St., Oakland, to cost about 
$30,000. 


NEW PLANT—Acme Galvanizing Co., Oakland, has bought a 12,000 
sq. ft. building from P. J. Walker Co. in which to establish a new plant. 
s 


EXPANSION—Pacific Industrial Products Co. in Oakland has leased 
12,000 sq. ft. for manufacture and assembly of industrial equipment. 


NEW COMPANY—Pacific Engineering & Equipment Co. has been 
formed by I. L. Winsor and Lewis H. Dietz, locating its plant at 806 
East Anaheim Blvd., Wilmington. 


FACTORY ADDITION—Aero Die & Stamping Co., Los Angeles, is 
building a 20x40 ft. factory addition. 


PLANT BUILDING—Harlow Aircraft Co., Alhambra, is planning a 
new, 68x78 ft. plant building to cost around $9,000. 


SHOP ADDITION—Pacific Iron & Steel Co. of Compton plans to 
build a shop addition, 25x75 ft. and estimated to cost approximately 
$6,300. 


SHOP ADDITION—Deutsch Co., Los Angeles, has plans under way 
for a machine shop addition, 45x75 ft., costing about $7,000. 






MANUFACTURING PLANT—General Electric Co., San Francisco, 
has purchased 57 acres on Monterey road, near San Jose, as site for a 
manufacturing plant after the war. 


NEW CORPORATION—Rockford Screw Products of California has 
been incorporated with $200,000 capital by C. A. Carter of Rockford, 
Ill., and associates. It is represented by John M. Robinson Jr., 538 
South Flower St., Los Angeles. 


MANUFACTURING PLANT—Plans to purchase a 12-acre site in 
Anaheim for a postwar manufacturing plant are announced by General 
Electric Company. A suitable factory for the manufacture of plastic 
parts for airplanes will be erected to take care of post-war business. 


AMMUNITION DEPOT—The Navy is to spend $437,100 on addi- 
tional construction and maintenance at the Hawthorne naval ammu- 
nition depot. 


LUMBER MILL—Calida Lumber Company has opened a new eight- 
foot bandsaw type of mill at Downieville with a capacity of 100,000 
board feet per shift. 


PLANT—The California Prune and Apricot Growers Association an- 
nounce the purchase of 28 acres ($40,000) of the James Phelan tract 
for the erection of a large and modern plant. 


FILTRATE PLANT—Plans to build a new filtrate plant have been 
announced by Iaternational Minerals & Chemical Corporation, in con- 
nection with a recent 15-year contract with the Spreckels Sugar Company. 
The site of the plant has not yet been announced. 


COTTON TEXTILE PRODUCTION—Lockwood Green Engineers, 
Inc., New York City, have been engaged to handle a comprehensive 
survey of cotton textile production prospects in the San Joaquin Valley. 
M. W. Phillips of Southern California Edison Company, Visalia, is 
chairman, special Cotton Textile Project of the San Joaquin Valley 
Association of Commercal Organization Secretaries, and will answer 
questions on the subject. Kern, Tulare and Kings counties will finance 
the program. 
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Lifetime Guaranteed All-steel 


MARKWELL STAPLERS 


All sizes of MARKWELL STAPLES available 
for immediate delivery without a rating. 


FISHSTROM STAPLE CO. 
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for “ASSURED RESULTS”! 


Now available 
through YOUR JOBBERS 
... from Vancouver to 
San Diego...the name 
GREENBERG is your 
Assurance of Quality! 
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EXTRA HEAVY PRESSURES 
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WINERY—The barrel house of the old Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
Association syrup plant, Fresno, has been purchased for $35,000 by the 
Fresno Winery, Inc. and will be converted into a $300,000 winery with 
a 2,000,000-gallon capacity. 


TELEVISION CENTER—The Columbia Broadcasting System has leased 
acreage near the Mt. Wilson observatory for the construction of tele- 
vision and frequency modulation broadcasting. Other organizations that 
have reportedly acquired televison broadcasting locations on or near Mt. 
Wilson include the National Broadcasting Co., Paramount Pictures 
Television, KPAS, KGER and the Times-Mirror Company. 


TELEVISION STATION—Warner Brothers Pictures have purchased 
a property on Mulholland Drive in Hollywood upon which they expect 
to erect a television station as soon as materials become available. 


HEALTH CENTER—The Los Angeles Board of Public Works has 
applied to the Federal government for a $300,000 health center to be 
erected at 49th Street and Avalon Boulevard. 


PLANT INSTALLATION—A complete photo engraving and gravure 
plant is under way in the new 15,000 sq. ft. home of the Oakland 
National Engraving & Gravure Co., northwest corner of Harrison and 
10th -streets, and was in full production about October 15. 


PROCESSING AND FOOD PRESERVATION—The Los Angeles 
Area Production Urgency Committee has approved $155,686.75 ex- 
penditure for construction of facilities for the processing and preser- 
vation of tood in the following areas: Los Angeles, Artesia, Bakersfield, 
Cucamonga, Long Beach, Saticoy. 


REBUILDING—The Corona Box & Lumber Co. contemplate rebuilding 
their plant at Corona. It was destroyed by fire with estimated loss of 
$50,000. 


CONSOLIDATION—The Mitchell Manufacturing Company of Chi- 
cago announce a consolidation with the Tru-Ad Company, 1019 North 
Madison Ave., Los Angeles, to operate in the future under the name of 
Mitchell Manufacturing Company, Tru-Ad Division, Los Angeles. 










HORIZONTAL PLATE HOOKS moy 
be used in sets of either two or four. 
Will handle one or more plates at 
each lift. They are time and labor 
savers for fast loading or unloading 
when plates are to be stacked in the 
flat position. 


SAFETY PLATE GRIPS with either 
rigid or loose guide loops will hold 
with a positive grip in all positions. 
Used for handling vertical plates, 
they are also safe for upending or 
turning over horizontal plates or 
assemblies. 


DOWNS RAIL TONGS built for safe 
and economical handling of railroad 
rails of all sizes and weights. Two- 
fon capacity with jaw openings of 
3” for rails up to 100 Ibs. ASCE. 
Three-ton capacity with jaw open- 
ings of 4%" for the heaviest rails. 


DOWNS CRANE & HOIST CO. 


540 W. Vernon Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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WINERY—The Bisceglia Brothers Wine Co., Fresno, has announced 
plans to build a 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 gal. distillery and winery in 
Fresno. 


CONTRACT AWARD—The Army has awarded contract to Le Boeuf, 
Dougherty & Co. and J. D. Proctor, Inc., of San Francisco in the amount 
of $450,000 for the removal of wreckage from Suisun Bay at Port Chi- 
cago in Contra Costa County. 


CONSTRUCTION PROJECT—Aerojet Engineering Corporation will 
construct processing facilities at Irwindale Road and Highway 66, Azusa, 
at an estimated cost of $150,000. A Defense Plant Corporation project, 
30 army buildings will be moved from Camp Santa Anita and 20 to 30 
additional ‘structures will be made. 


EXPANSION—Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, announces an 
expansion program totaling $13,600,000, about two-thirds of the ex- 
penditure being used for machinery and equipment. 


PLANT—Reliable Manufacturing Company are erecting two buildings 
at 4422 Dunham Street, Los Angeles, to contain a total of 90,000 sq. ft. 
The new plant will afford considerable expansion of facilities for manu- 
facture of poultry supplies upon completion about January 1. 


PROPERTY ENLARGEMENT—Western Waxed Paper Company, 910 
East Gist St., Los Angeles, have acquired property adjoining present 
location which will afford 30,000 additional square feet of production 
space. 


PLANT ADDITION—Allied Plastics Corporation, 6236 South Man- 
hattan Pl., Los Angeles, is adding approximately 9,500 sq. ft. to fa- 
cilities for plastic molding. 


PLANT ADDITION—Pacific Coast Borax Company is adding 8,000 
sq. ft. of floor area at its Wilmington plant to house two new thicken- 
ing tanks, pumping units, etc. Company is also erecting a 20,000 sq. ft. 
building at its Boron plant. : 


NEW BUILDING—Alloy Brass Foundry, 2460 East 57th St., Los 
Angeles, is erecting a building to contain a core room, storage space, 
and finishing room. The new building will add 6,500 sq. ft. to pro- 
duction area. 


PLANT ADDITION—Exchange Orange Products Co., 616 East Grove 
St., Ontario, will construct a $50,000 addition to present plant for 
Processing juices now wasted and will be known as a molasses plant. 


PLANT ADDITION—Tubular Aircraft Products Company, 225 North 
Madison Ave., Los Angeles, has added 5,800 sq. ft. to increase produc- 
tion of tubular equipment for the shipbuilding and aircraft industries. 


NEW LOCATION—American Plastic Products, 2907 South Main St. 
Los Angeles, has increased its production space three-fold by moving to 
the above address where 5,000 sq. ft. are utilized in manufacture of plas- 
tic envelopes, identification card holders, eac. 


NEW SHOP—Epco Engineering Company, 1715 West 48th St., Los 
Angeles, has opened another shop at 18214 East Jefferson Ave., which 
will afford about 4,000 additional square feet for production of aircraft 
parts, stampings, etc. 


NEW LOCATION—Dur-A-Bilt Manufacturing Company, 902 East 
Jefferson Blvd., Los Angeles, has increased its space from 600 sq. ft. to 
4,000 sq. ft. by moving to the above location. Company does industrial 
cabinet work. 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 


Sales - leases »- Appraisals 
COMPLETE COVERAGE 
Up-to-the-Minute Lists 
Warehouses - Buildings - Lofts - Plants - Factory Sites 
Dismantled Steel Buildings 
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The Harper organization is known 


as “Headquarters for Everlasting 
Fastenings’ because it ne rT 
in the manufacture ere 
Naval Bronze, 
Monel and 
n steel. 


screws, washers, riv 
sories made of Brass, 
Silicon Bronze, Copper, 
inless. Nothing in commo 
aan Items in stock. Specials pope 
to order. Write for 104 page, : 
color catalog and reference book. 
The H. M. Harper ia 
2649 Fletcher St., Chicago 18, Ill. 
210 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
7 Front St., San Francisco 11, Cal. 
3]1 Exchange Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 
Branch Offices in principal cities. 
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FIRE SCALE AND 


X Z : SOOT ERADICATOR 


It’s easy to remove fire-scale and soot when 
you use XZIT. No chipping or scraping need- 
ed. Just feed XZIT into the fire box while 
the boiler is in operation. That’s all. XZIT 
will do the rest because it reduces the harm- 
ful deposits chemically so that they are drawn 
off by natural draft or blowing. Use XZIT 
REGULARLY to keep your boilers at top oper- 


ating efficiency. 
REFRACTORY 


BRICKSEAL coatixc 


Prevent untimely and costly failure of your 
boiler refractories. Simply paint or spray them 
with BRICKSEAL—the highly glazed, mono- 
lithic coating that protects against spalling, 
slagging, clinkering flame abrasion and sud- 
den changes of temperature. Remains semi- 
plastic until boiler cools. Will not crack, peel 
or blister. Expands and contracts with the 























wall. 
INTERIOR BOILER 


SERVIRON AND TANK COAT 


Provides unexcelled protection against corro- 
sion, pitting, rust and fungus growth. Re- 
mains permanently plastic. Will not crack. 
Stretches and contracts with the material it 
protects. Recommended for coating all types 
of storage tanks and boiler drums. Water- 
proofs wood and concrete tanks. Easy to 
apply. Economical. 








ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION 


PAVERITE 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 


5800 S. Hoover St., Los Angeles 44, Calif., TWinoaks 1-171 
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PLANT ADDITION—Warner Manufacturing Company, 666 Haw- 
thorne St., Glendale, has added 6,000 sq. ft. to manufacturing space and 
1,800 sq. ft. to storage area. Company makes die castings, parts for air. 
craft, etc. 

ALTERATIONS—Huntington Rubber Company, Inc., 4010 Whiteside 
Ave., Los Angeles, is making alterations to accommodate new equip- 
ment consisting of a Banbury rubber mixer, and a 6-inch tuber. 


NEW BUILDING—Olmsted Manufacturing Company, 511 South 
Redondo Bivd., Inglewood, will erect a building of approximately 2,000 
sq. ft. to be used as a cafeteria and recreation hall. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION—New contracts were approved by the 
Los Angeles Area Production Urgency Committee for award to Douglas 
Aircraft Company in the amounts of $43,467,149 and $3,750,000. 


PORTABLE ‘“HUTS’”—The Navy Department has awarded contract to 
build portable “huts” for use by troops in overseas theatres of war. 
Wooden portions of the huts will be built by the Hayward Lumber & 
Investment Co. of Los Angeles, for which $4,026,255 was appropriated, 


AIRCRAFT—Adel Precision Products Corporation, Burbank, have been 
awarded three Army and Navy orders for aircraft hydraulic controls 
totaling, over $3,000,000. 


OLIVE OIL—A new olive oil packing outfit, Corona Olive Oil Com- 
pany, Oroville, headed by Joseph Campenelli of Premier Olive Oil Com- 
pany, San Francisco, expects to get under way about December 1. Its 
daily capacity will be 150 tons, the largest in California. 


GUAYULE—Kern County’s guayule mill, Brundage Lane and Lake- 
view, Bakersfield, is expected to be completed and ready for operation 
by February 1, 1945. The mill will operate on a 24 hour shift and will 
employ between 50 and 60 persons. 


COLORADO | 
MICA TRIMMING—Western States Mining Company plans to install 


a mica trimming plant in the Floyd Hill district near Idaho Springs, 
similar to those of the Colonial Mica Corporation in South Dakota. 











IT PICKS THEM ALL UP! 


SHRADER 
PARALLEL 








Shrader Parallel Electro-Magnets; commonly 
called Nail Magnets pick up ferrous waste 
such as; nails, bolts, wire, etc., from yards, 
docks, landing fields or wherever such waste 
damages tires or other equipment. 


Shrader Electro-Magnets for lifting, holding, 
moving or transporting ferrous materials. 





Pp. W. SHRADER CO. 
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IRON ORE CONTRACT—Dodge Construction, Inc., has secured a 
second contract for delivery of large tonnage of iron ore from the east 
side of the Humboldt range, having shipped approximately 8,000 tons 
of ore to California plants. Principal production is from the Heiser- 
Segerstrom property, where ore is said to average 65 per cent magnetite. 


HOTEL ADDITION—Reno Securities Company plan a major con- 
struction project in an addition to the Riverside Hotel six stories high, 
and details are being worked out by DeLongchamps and O’Brien, 
architects. 


STEEL CONTRACT—The Wagner Tank & Manufacturing Co. have 
been awarded contract to furnish more than 200 tons of highly mechan- 
jzed steel equipment for export to foreign countries to be fabricated at 
the Wagner Company plant on East Fourth Street, Reno. 
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150 to 200 tons per 
Hr. Crushing Steam 
Shovel Rock to 5S" 
and 6" minus. Size 
24 x 42 wt. 54,200 Ibs. 


CRUSHER aaa PULVERIZER CO. 








2915-17 North Market St., ST. LOUIS (6), MO. 











How to Lubricate all of Your 








»..and Increase 
Bearing Life 
5 to 25 Times .. 


Positive lubrication 
= by Farval prolongs 
the life of your bear- 
ings from 500% to 
2500% beyond the 
average for hand oil- 
ing—and eliminates 
down time for bear- 
ing changes. 

The Farval Centralized Sys- 
tem forces lubricant under 
pressure from a Central 
Pumping Unit to every bear- 
ing—does a complete job 
in less than one minute with machines operating at full speed. 


Farval will save Time—save Men—prolong the life of your machines 
—increase your production and reduce your costs. Wire or write 


THE FARVAL CORPORATION 
3269 E. 80th Street, Cleveland 4, Ohio 


San Francisco: Los Angeles Portland- Seattle 


FARVAL 
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COFFING RATCHET HOIST 


Wherever loads must be lifted or moved, 
these highly-portable one-man hoists save 
time and labor. Available in capacities from 
% to 15 tons, Coffing ‘‘Safety-Pull'’ Ratchet 
Lever Hoists are ideal for moving and in- 
stalling machinery, conveyor belting, buck- 
et chains, tractor tracks and hundreds of 
similar jobs. 


CALIFORNIA CHAIN HOIST 


These Western-built chain hoists are 
available in three types. The ‘‘Auto 
Block" roller bearing models range in 
capacity from 2 to 20 tons; Superior 
Spur Gear models range from 4 to 8 
tons, and the Differential types are 
available in sizes from Y% to 3 tons. 


ELECTRIC HOISTS 


Manufactured by the H. C. Wood 
Machine Works of San Francisco, 
these monorail electric hoists in- 
clude every practical feature for 
safety, reliability and long life. 
Sizes range from 2 to 15 tons. 


BUDA JACKS 


Available in screw, ratchet or hydraulic 
types and in capacities from 1 ¥2 to 100 
tons, Buda jacks are time and manpower 
savers on hundreds of jobs in shop, ship- 
yard and field work. 


EQUIPMENT 
SALES 


RENTAL 
SERVICE 





INDUSTRIAL 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Northern California 
1301-59th STREET: EMERYVILLE 8 
Telephone Pledmont 8100 
Southern California 
4441 SANTA FE AVE.+ LOS ANGELES 11 
Telephone Kimball 7141 
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ICE PLANT—The Railway Ice Co. granted preference ratings by WPB 
for reconstruction of its ice plant at Belen, destroyed by fire. Estimated 
cost, $310,000. 


OFFICE BUILDING—Roy Stovall, Cutter, N. M., rancher and former 


Carlsbad oil man, plans to erect a several stories office building in 
Carlsbad. 





NEW PLANT—The first carload shipment of ground agricultural lime. 
stone has been made from the Sullivan Lime Company, Rogue River, 
The car was consigned to Green Berry, south of Corvallis. 


AIRCRAFT CONTRACT—Columbia Aircraft Industries, Portland, has 
signed one of its longest contracts, assuring peak production until 1946. 


COLD STORAGE—Cascade Frozen Foods, Inc., Mt. Vernon, is spend- 
ing $35,000 on a new cold storage building 98x60 feet of concrete and 
hollow tile construction, capacity 500 tons. 





NAVY BUILDING—Award of contract in the amount of $2,681,122.90 
has been approved by the Navy Department to Lease & Ligland and 
Kuney-Johnson Company, Seattle, for construction of personnel and 
industrial buildings and services at the U. S. Naval Magazine at Bangor, 
Kitsap County. 


WATER SYSTEM—City of Kennewick plans a $100,000 water system 
and has awarded contract for drilling. 


SHOP ADDITION—Lake Union Drydock & Machine Works is build- 
ing a machine shop addition to cost $10,000 at its plant at 1515 Fair 
view Ave. No., Seattle. 


PLANT ADDITION—H. E. Carlbom, Seattle, has contract for a plant 
addition for Olympic Pipe & Machine Works, 3512 Airport Way, 
Seattle. 


MACHINE SHOP—W. R. Natcheldor plans to lease port property for 
erection and operation of a machine shop in Everett. 


ADDITION—Hydraulic Supply Co., Seattle, will build a sand blast 
building addition to its plant at 7500-8th Ave. So. 
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NAVY CONTRACT—Pacific Electronics Company, Spokane, was 
awarded a $900,000 contract to manufacture 9,000 steel electric units for 
the Navy's Bureau of Ships. 


PLANT CONVERSION—Pullman Northeast, Inc., Pullman, presently 
engaged in war production of bronze castings, plans as postwar project 
to convert to manufacture hydraulic jacks, utilizing aluminum and 
magnesium. 


NEW DRYDOCK—The Vancouver shipyard of Kaiser Co., Inc., will 
commence building another giant 14,000-ton drydock upon completion 
of a similar one now under construction at an estimated cost of $2,279,- 
000. Contract between the Columbia Construction Company and the 
Maritime Comm:ssion was confirmed in Washington, D.C., and Kaiser, 
Inc., will act as sub-contractor. The new drydock is being constructed 
for the Navy and will be installed at a Maritime yard. It is not known 
whether the new dock will be installed in the Portland-Vancouver area 
or in some other district. 


PORTAL CRANE—Star Iron & Steel Company, Tacoma, awarded 
$246,000 contract to furnish portal crane for the Puget Sound Navy 
Yard. 


BARRACKS—American Builders, Seattle, and Rowe & Thompson, 
Chehalis, are awarded Army contracts totaling $757,113 for manufac- 
ture of barracks for overseas. 


HOSPITAL ADDITION—Howard S. Wright & Co., Seattle, awarded 
contract by Sisters of Providence for construction of a $350,000 addition 
to St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Yakima. 


POSTWAR EXPANSION—Tacoma Chamber of Commerce Postwar 
Planning Committee reports private expansion program including St. 
Regis Paper Co., plans under way for large paper mill and bag plant, 
$3,000,000 (the government's attitude toward foreign-made pulp will 
be taken into account); the Fisher Co., improvements to store, $300,- 
000; Coca Cola Bottling Co., new plant, $300,000; Chicago, Milwaukee 
Railroad, new depot, $1,250,000, tracks and property improvements, 
$1,250,000; the Northern Pacific Railroad repairs, rebuilding, new 
structures and track improvements $2,000,000; Seattle-Tacoma Airport, 
$4,500,000 to be spent by Port of Seattle and United, Northwest and 
Pan-American Airlines for hangars, repair facilities, administration 
buildings, warehouses, etc. 


EQUIPMENT PURCHASES—Monolith Portland Midwest Company, 
Los Angeles, has been authorized by the Defense Plant Corporation to 
spend $335,000 additional to provide equipment at a plant at Laramie, 
Wyoming, making overall commitment $4,640,000. 














We are pleased to announce that 
HARRISON A. RODDICK 
Marketing Consultant 
and 


ALF E. WEROLIN 


Manufacturing Consultant 


both of whom have a long association with the firm, 
the last several years as Principals, 


HAVE BECOME GENERAL PARTNERS 


McKinsey & Company 
Management Consultants 
Established 1910 


NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


Lincoln Building 
60 East 42nd Street 


BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Second National Bank Bidg. 
75 Federal Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. 
Russ Building 
235 Montgomery Street 
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E. L. Payne, presi- 
dent of Payne Furnace 
& Supply Co., Inc., Bev- 
erly Hills, announces 
appointment of A. B. 
Banowsky .as manager, 
Retail Division. Mr. 
Banowsky was for 13 
years associated with 
the United Gas System 
and for six years its 
commercial and indus- 


trial sales manager. 
A. B. Banowsky & 


Milwaukee Stamping Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisc., manufacturers of Bathe-Rite prefabri- 
cated shower cabinets, announce the appoint- 
ment of Rayburn-Judd Company, 355 Ninth 
Street, San Francisco 3, Calif., as representa- 
tive in San Francisco and surrounding terri- 
tory, with C. R. Smith in charge. 


Demco Tool Service, Inc., 5236 San Fer- 
nando Road, Glendale, Calif., has been or- 
ganized by a group of Detroit machine tool 
and cutting tool manufacturers. It is headed 
by Russell W. Luzius, for the past two years 
on the West Coast handling lines of cutting 
tools, and formerly tool engineer with General 
Motors Corporation. It will provide field en- 
gineering and tool reconditioning service and 
job-broaching. The companies include Michi- 
gan Tool Company, Colonial Broach Com- 
pany, Detroit Tap & Tool Company, Tungsten 
Carbide Tool Company, Colonial Bushings, 
Inc., and New Method Steel Stamps, Inc., all 
of Detroit, and Genesee Tool Company of 
Fenton, Mich. 


W. Ronald Benson, since 1934 Technical 
Supervisor for National Paper Products Divi- 
sion of Crown Zellerbach Corporation of Car- 
thage, New York, and previously with du 
Pont Cellophane Company, Buffalo, N. Y., is 
joining the staff of Carl F. Miller & Company, 
Seattle, Wash. Mr. Benson is the son of Dr. 
H. K. Benson, head of Dept. of Chemistry at 
the University of Washington. 


Pres Dawson, 1415 Linden Avenue, Glen- 
dale 1, Calif., has been appointed western 
representative of Engineers Specialties Divi- 
sion covering territory west of the Rockies. 
Formerly Mr. Dawson was training super- 
visor, Adel Precision Products Coporation, 
Burbank. 


H. K. Porter Company, Inc., of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and subsidiaries, have opened offices at 
849 Petroleum Bldg., Los Angeles, and plans 
are also being made for San Francisco offices. 
Harold A. Hintz, formerly representing Axel- 
son Mfg. Co., is appointed district manager 
for the territory and is headquartered in the 
Los Angeles office. 


Sales Engineering Associates, Inc., headed 
by Robert De Leon, are to be sales agents for 
An-cor-lox lock nuts, made by Laminated 


headquarters at 3907 San Fernando Rd., Glen- 
dale 4, Calif., their territory will cover all of 
the Southern California area. 


Joshua Hendy Iron Works, Sunnyvale, 
Calif., announce appointment of the Alaska- 
Pacific Supply Company of Seattle, Wash., as 
agent for Hendy marine and stationary Diesel 
engines and parts. 


K. R. Beardslee, vice president in charge ot 
sales for Carboloy Company, Inc., visited the 
Pacific Coast last month and completed details 
of Carboloy’s arrangement with Garrett Sup- 
ply Co., 3844 South 
Santa Fe, Los Angeles 
11, as distributors for 
Southern California 
and Arizona. L. I. Wil- 
liams, vice president of 
Garrett Supply Com- 
pany, announces that 
two special Garrett car- 
bide service engineers 
have been appointed 
and that a Carboloy 
training course is being 
offered which will be 
conducted with the co- 
operation of Carboloy 
Company West Coast 
representatives at the Garrett headquarters in 
Los Angeles. 


L. I. Williams 


John J. Buckley, for eight years connected 
with Superior Tube Company in many execu- 
tive positions and finally as director of pur- 
chases, has been appointed as resident chief 
executive and vice president of Pacific Tube 
Company, Los Angeles. W. P. Armstrong, for 
six years with Allegheny Steel Corporation, 
and for the last seven years in Los Angeles in 
tubing and tubing sales, has been appointed 
sales manager of Pacific Tube Company. 


Grayson Manufacturing Company, Monro- 
via, Calif., announce a change of name to 
Tung Tip Tools Div. of Lowell & Grayson, 
in order to avoid confusion of names with 
Grayson Heat Control, Ltd. E. O. Lowell, who 
relieved J. H. Grayson of the administrative 
burden during the latter’s bereavement when 
his son was lost at Guadalcanal, has been made 
a partner in the firm. 


The California Division sales offices of 
Kobe, Inc., have moved for the reason of 
necessary expansion, from their offices on 
Slauson Avenue to a suite of offices in the 
Wilson Building, Huntington Park, in charge 
of W. F. Slater. 


The H. M. Harper Company, under man- 
agement of C. A. Gauger, announce the mov- 
ing of their Los Angeles factory branch office 
to larger quarters at 210 West 7th St., Los 
Angeles 14. 


LeGrande D. Barrett has left the engineer- 
ing department of the New Park Mining Com- 
pany at Park City, Utah, and has joined the 
staff of the Independent Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Shim Company's An-cor-lox Division. With His headquarters are in Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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W. J. Lancaster W.A. Collier —L. E. Starkweather 


A. H. Meyer, president of Leo J. Meyberg 
Company of San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
announces the appointment of three new vice 
presidents. W. J. Lancaster becomes vice presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Division; L. E. Stark: 
weather vice president and manager in charge 
of the Los Angeles division, and W. A. Collier 
vice president and assistant general manager 
with general supervisory duties. 


R. E. Ristow, President of Drayer & Han. 
son, Inc., Los Angeles, announces the appoint 
ment of Albert Hanson as vice president in 
charge of engineering; J. C. Lombardi, vice 
president, director of sales; Scott M. Hauser, 
formerly vice president, as director of sales 
promotion and advertising; and A. H. Witt 
sales manager of air conditioning and re 
frigeration. 


Hoffman Radio Corporation, Los Angeles, 
have appointed three coast distributors. The 
Stubbs Electric Co., Portland, will handle the 
state of Oregon; the Love Electric Co., Seattle, 
for Washington and the Western Radio and 
Electric Co., San Diego, for Imperial and San 
Diego counties. 


The Lepel High Frequency Laboratories, 
Inc., of New York have appointed Victor 
Equipment Company, 844 Folsom Sireet, San 
Francisco, and 3821 Santa Fe Avenue, Los 
Angeles, as distributors for their line of 
apparatus. 


Colson Equipment and Supply Company are 
now back in their remodeled and renovated 
plant that was seriously damaged by fire last 
year. Full opportunity was taken to work out 
a modernization program that gives the com- 
pany one of the most modern plants in the 
Southern California industrial area. George T. 
Cherry is general manager, and S. S. Millen 
shop superintendent. 


S. S. Millen Geo. T. Cherry 
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77 


Sawing Machine—The DoALL Zephyr is the 
name of a new high speed sawing machine espe- 
cially adapted for versatile sawing conditions. 
Designed specially for modern materials and 
high speed production, the DoALL Zephyr fea- 
tures a 36” throat depth and 20” work thick- 
ness capacity with speed ranges of from 1500 to 
10,000 feet per minute. This speed range is in- 





finitely controlled by a “Speedmaster” variable 
speed pulley. A “Job Selector Dial” shows the 
saw control factors for the shaping of 104 basic 
materials. This ‘Job Selector Dial’ and the con- 
trolled infinite variable speeds shown by a tacho- 
meter speed indicator combine to give the oper- 
ator correct sawing techniques for shaping all 
materials. Standard equipment includes a 10 h.p. 
variable speed drive, a 30” x 30” work table 
with a secondary table extension 17” x 20”; 
The machine has a four-way table tilt, 45° to 
the right, 10° to the left, front, and rear, and an 
adjustable table lamp for illumination at the 
point of work. Pipe flange arrangements are pro- 
vided for exhaust removal of chips, and the up- 
per wheel is spring tension mounted so that the 
saw band is under proper tension at all speeds. 
The combination of large capacity, variable 
speed over an extremely wide range, and rigid 
construction that elimjnates vibration, makes 
the DoALL the most efficient cutter of any kind 
of wood, plastics, sheet metal, or solid metal 
sections, even including die blocks of alloy steel, 
up to 20” in thickness. DoAll San Francisco 
Company, San Francisco, Calif. 


78 


Handsaw Retoother— The new Burro Auto- 
matic Handsaw Retoother is guaranteed to punch 
a perfect set of new teeth on your old handsaw 
in less than one minute. It consists of a punch 
and die mechanism, drive wheel, feed mechan- 
ism, guide blocks and clamps with adjustable 
Spring tension, all assembled and mounted on 





an 11 in. x 24 in. base, and a 14 h.p. electric 
motor furnishes the necessary power. It is un- 
necessary to cut or grind off the old teeth—they 
come off as chips. Burr Manufacturing Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


79 


Time Switch—A unit that has proved its 
worth is this Paragon 700 Series 7 day calendar, 
dial time switch. It times automatic heat, ven- 
tilating, lighting, pumping or flushing opera- 
tions, and the dial trippers can be independently 
set for different daily ON and OFF schedules as 
close as three hours apart, and also can be separ- 
ately adjusted throughout each 24 hour day in 
the week. Paragon Electric Company, Chicago. 






















Dividing Head— The Ellis improved Double- 
Swivel Dividing Head, formerly known as the 
Republic Dividing Head, has been improved 
recently with certain construction and material 
features. Improvements include extra blank in- 
dex plate, ground worm, holddown bolts; over- 
all construction made sturdier and stronger. The 
Ellis has a 614 in. to 11 in. capacity swing; 
standard 134 in. 8-thread spindle ground to No. 
9 B & S taper, and the base is calibrated in de- 
grees. Group assembly furnished includes riser 
blocks, index plates, tail stock, center with driver 
arm, standard and double-swivel bases and hold 
down bolts. Ellis-Lawyer Tool Co., Alhambra, 
California. 


81 


COP Starter— A new push-button type starter 
that automatically safeguards fluorescent lamps 
and ballasts against harm while simultaneously 
guarding against waste of electric current, has 
been launched by the Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc. This starter, officially labeled the COP (Cut- 





Out Premium), not only serves to put a fluo- 
rescent lamp into operation but automatically 
cuts the circuit in case of lamp failure. It halts 
annoying flicker or blinking by cutting a deacti- 
vated lamp out of the circuit almost immediately. 
The COP starter is made in one size, the COP-4 
for 40-watt fluorescent lamps. Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., New York. 


82 


Floor Crane —Ruger Equipment Co. has 3-ton 
capacity floor crane. Multi-cylinder pump on 
hand operated unit has manual control for speed 
or power. Ruger Equipment Co., Portland, Ore. 
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Flux —The Air Reduction Research Labora- 
tories have developed a flux designed to promote 
uniformly successful tinning of cast iron prior 
to brazing, known as Airco HI-BOND. Its 
graphic nature makes possible tinning of cast 
iron. The flux does not take the place of the 
regular flux used for the actual brazing opera- 
tion. It may be applied as a water-mixed paste 
or as a powder sprinkled on the surface heated 
to the required temperature. Packed in 1-lb. glass 
containers. Air Reduction Sales Company, New 
York, N.Y. 


84 


Hydraulic Vice— Designed to increase plant 
efficiency, speed up production, and reduce oper- 
ator fatigue, this new Brucon Hydraulic Vice is 
creating wide interest. A simple two-pedal foot 
control allows the operator complete freedom to 
use both hands for either gripping or releasing 





his work in minimum time and with minimum 
effort. An important feature is that any standard- 
make, hand-operated vice, either stationary or 
swivel can be converted to Brucon Hydraulic 
action eliminating the expense of purchasing 
complete new vice equipment. The Brucon Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Fluorescent Lighting Fixture— The Spero 
Electric Corporation announces a newly designed 
fluorescent fixture, ideal for any commercial in- 
stallation. The light from the four 40W tubes 
is shielded by evenly spaced egg-crate louvres, 


minimizing glare. Reflecting surfaces eliminate 
“trapped light” resulting in high intensity with 
low surface brightness. These are made for stem 
or flush mounting. The Spero Electric Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio. 


86 


Cut-Off Wheel— Cryco, Inc., have just intro- 
duced the Bevil Diamond-Impregnated Cut-Off 
Wheel, differing radically in construction from 
other blades of its type. This Cut-Off Wheel cuts 
all non-metallic materials of dense, brittle struc- 
ture such as quartz, vitreous and ceramic wares, 
porcelain, tile and glass, easily and without 
chipping or cracking. The patented Bevil Pro- 
cess used in the manufacture of these cut-off 
wheels employs a fusion bond which actually 
flows the rim and body together instead of the 
usual physical bond used for bonding the rim 
to the body of the blade. With this process the 
three-way bond is obtained, between body and 
rim, between the metal itself in the rim, and be- 
tween the metal and diamonds in the rim. The 
advantage is that the rim on a Bevil Cut-Off 
Wheel is prevented from pulling loose or open- 
ing up to permit diamonds to wear. Cryco, Inc., 
South Pasadena, Calif. 


87 


Shot Peening Machine—To increase the life 
of gears, springs, axles, torsion bars, crankshafts, 
connecting rods, milling cutters, pneumatic 
drills, etc., a mew machine called a “Wheel- 
abrator” utilizes controlled centrifugal force 
instead of compressed air for throwing shot 
upon these stressed parts. Claims made: Process- 
ing at much higher speeds; reduced power re- 
quirements; lower production costs. American 
Foundry Equipment Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 


Bench Center—‘The new Delta-Milwaukee 
bench center features an indicator support brac- 
ket with a base that can be firmly and quickly 
locked in any position on the bed by operating 
a handle at the front. The part that holds the 
indicator can be placed in any position—ver- 
tical or horizontal. Clamp handles make the use 
of pliers or wrench unnecessary for clamping the 
indicator or other parts in place. The Delta 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


89 


Pressure Sealing Zipper—tThe B. F. Good- 
rich Company announces development of a new 
unique rubber construction applied to metal 
slide fasteners which makes them completely 
waterproof and prevents escape of air or gases. 
Three types are being manufactured, two being 
of the non-separating type and the third the 
separating type. This new rubber Pressure Seal- 
ing Zipper can be applied to metal, fabric, or 
sheet rubber, and installation can be accom- 
plished either by stitching or cementing. The 
pressure seals are effective in a wide temperature 
range, not cracking when bent at 70 degrees Fah- 


80 


renheit nor becoming soft at 150 degrees Fahren- 
heit. One of the great advantages in construction 
is that it conforms to changes in position of the 
sealing wall, withstanding stresses caused by 
these movements. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


90 


Heating Torch—rThe Air Reduction Sales 
Company announces a new medium-weight heat- 
ing torch especially designed for concentrated 
localized heating required for bending, straight- 
ening and shrinking of steel plate as well as for 
silver-brazing of heavy copper plate. Five new 
multi-flame acetylene heating tips as well as 
two multi-flame propane heating tips are avail- 
able for this torch, and three a Air Reduc- 
tion Sales Co., New York, N. 


91 


Master Taper Attachment—A new taper 
attachment of simplified design is announced by 
Master-Taper Company, making accurate taper 
turning, boring, threading, etc. as easy as any 
straight line tool operation. It may be used in 
any position on lathe and does not interfere 
with straight turning. Sliding feature has 
straight gibs eliminating vibration and tool play. 


Graduations are in inches at one end, and in 
degrees on the other end of the swivel bar. It 
tapers up to 314” per foot, 1614° maximum in 
either direction, 71/.” in length at one setting. 
It duplicates tapered parts perfectly for accurate 
production. Master-Taper Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


92 


Boom Stop Control—aA safety device for re- 
ducing crane boom failures is the Thomas Auto- 
matic Boom Stop Control, an air or vacuum 
operated system which disengages the main drive 
clutch the moment the boom is raised above safe 











aor 


limits. A limit-control valve operates on contact 
with the boom as it approaches its maximum safe 
elevation, stopping it without shock and thus 
placing no dangerous strains upon heavily loaded 
booms. Industrial Equipment Company, Emery- 
ville, Calif. 





93 


Bench Milling Machine—A new precision. 
engineered bench model, easily converted from 
vertical to a horizontal machine by simply inter. 
changing the spindle attachments, is < announced 
by Benchmaster Manufacturing Co. This im- 
proved mill is heavier and more accurate than 
previous models, though low priced. An over. 
arm attachment and arbor for slitting operations 
or for taking heavy cuts, is equally applicable to 
the preceding Benchmaster models. The machine 
is compactly designed to do a big job in a small 
space; stands 28” high, weighs 215 pounds, and 
standard table size is 6” by 14”. Benchmaster 
Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 


94 

Drill Press Turret-—A new multiple _tool- 
holder that clamps on the quill of any standard 
drill press gives the operator immediate choice 
of three different sized drills or other tools, 
thus permitting continuous operation without 
loss of time in moving work from one drill press 
to another. Its capacity is ¥4-inch drill size. Light 
weight of the turret enables it to be shifted 
easily. Universal Engineering Company, San 
Diego, Calif. 


95 


Goggles—Goggles with shatterproof Tenite 
plastic frames for extra comfort and safety, with 
lenses that are interchangeable so that different 
colors may be inserted. The Kimball Safety Prod- 
ucts Co., Cleveland, O. 


96 


Steel-Ribbed Floor for Trailers— The Frue. 
hauf Trailer Company announce a new and 
patented steel-ribbed floor capable of withstand- 
ing a concentrated load of 1000 pounds per 
square foot. A radical departure from the usual 

tongue and groove” type, hardwood floors are 
bolted down between 10 flanged steel ribs, run- 
ning substantially the full length of the trailer. 
The flanges of the rubs support the floor boards, 
and the steel points are flush with the top of the 
floor, forming a smooth, long-wearing surface. 
The ribs of high-tensile steel, are welded to all 
chassis cross-members. Expansion or contraction 
of boards is eliminated, and any single board can 
be replaced without disturbing the rest of the 
floor. Fruehauf Trailer Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


97 


Flooring Material—A new material, self 
bonding, that can be laid over old concrete, 
cement, wood, or compdsition, known as Stono- 
leum, is available. Stonoleum feels like rubber 
and is claimed to wear like stone. It is particu- 
larly valuable where reconversion of plants is 
planned or where manufacturing requires peti- 
odic shifting of machinery, as its ‘‘self-healing” 
characteristics enables the scarred surface to re- 
new itself under traffic. Applicable by ordinary 
leveling tools, it may be laid Saturday and used 
Monday. Continental Asbestos Refining Corpo- 
ration, New York. 


98 


Bench Vis¢—The Bellows Company announc- 
es a new automatic bench vise. The new air unit 
permits the vise to be used as a production ms 
chine tool or as a normal bench vise. Since it is 
foot controlled the operator’s hands are both 
free to handle bulky or clumsy objects. Clamping 
pressure which is adjustable from zero pounds 
to 214 tons remains the same, operation after 
operation, thus permitting the handling of com- 
paratively fragile materials in perfect safety. 
The Bellows Company, Akron, Ohio. 


99 
Flash Welding—Information on welding 
problems can be had from the Resistance W elder 


Manufacturers Association, Philadelphia, Pé. 
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1562 


ing and the Fatigue of Metals has just been 
published covering the subjects of types of struc- 
tural damage of metals, how shot peening in- 
creases resistance to plastic distortion, and many 
other results of laboratory research. The author 
was for many years Research Professor of Engi- 
neering Materials at the University of Illinois, 
and booklet is illustrated and contains research 
data never before published. American Foundry 
Equipment Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 


1563 


Machine Tools—A new illustrated 8-page 
catalogue describing Tamaloy carbide tipped 
cutting tools, tool blanks and lathe and grind- 
ing centers, with suggestions as to their appro- 
priate application, has been put out by the Tung- 
sten Alloy Manufacturing Company. Tungtsen 
Alloy Manufacturing Co., Newark, N. J. 


1564 


Trucks and Trailers—A 56-page catalogue 
describing its complete line of trucks, trailers, 
dollies, platform skids, etc., and indexed for 
teady reference, has been issued by the Howe 
Scale Company and can be had by request. The 
Howe Scale Company, Rutland, Vermont. 


1565 


Latex—The B. F. Goodrich Company has just 
issued a technical bulletin on its Geon Latex, 
discussing its nature and suggested formulations. 
The company has also produced and issued re- 
tently a general booklet of special value to the 
designers of industrial equipment on the subject 
of its industrial rubber products. B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


1566 


Worm Gear Reduction Units—aAn illustrat. 
ed description of new Speedaire Fan Cooled 
Worm Gear Reduction Units has been put out 
in bulletin form by the Cleveland Worm and 
Gear Company. Cleveland Worm and Gear 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


1567 


Flextite— Flexrock Company has published a 
new and interesting pamphlet on how to stop 
leaks’ without removing water pressure by the 
use of its chemical product, Flextite. Flexrock 





a, Pa. 





Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Shot Peening—A new booklet on Shot Peen- 
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Springs—An 8-page new booklet entitled 
“Springs Designed for the Job Improve Prod- 
uct Performance” has been published, describing 
the factors essential to designing a spring for an 
application correctly. Muehlhausen Spring Cor- 
poration, Logansport, Indiana. 


1569 


Box Trucks—A descriptive folder for those 
interested in material handling equipment has 
been issued by the Standard Holloware Corpo- 
ration. Standard Holloware Corporation, W bhite- 
stone, New York. 


1570 


Infra-Red Heat Lamps— The uses and limi- 
tations of Near Infra-Red Process are described 
by the makers of Birdseye Infra-Red Radiant 
Heat Lamps in a specially prepared illustrated 
brochure. Wabash Appliance Corp., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


1571 


Fiber Cans— Fibrcan offers a new folder de- 
scribing its new products in utility cans. The 
styles range from small utility box to a heavy 
duty utility can. Fibrcan Corporation, W bhite- 
stone, Long Island, N. Y. 


1572 


Executive Study—A comprehensive 16-page 
report, the result of a national survey of indus- 
trial labor relations with particular emphasis on 
Employee Service Award Systems, is just pub- 
lished by the Labor-Management Division of 
Robbins Company. Six sectional labor areas 
covering more than 2,275,000 workers provide 
the facts on which this study is based. For firms 
employing 300 or more persons. The Robbins 
Company, Attleboro, Mass. 


1573 


Reference Manual—charles H. Besly and 
Co. have just issued a reference manual for use 
in machine shops and other industrial plants 
where taps are used in production or mainte- 
nance work. It contains basic information on taps, 
and there are other sections 2iving information 
on special taps, tap usage, and tap sharpening. 
Charles H. Besly and Company, Chicago, Ill. 


1574 


Furnaces—The Fisher Furnace Company has 
just produced its new bulletin on furnaces for 
melting non-ferrous metals. Bulletin No. 550 
has 12 pages of fully descriptive material with 
specifications. Fisher Furnace Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


1575 


Throttling Control — Bulletin J602-2 de- 
scribes the company’s new Throttltrol as a sim- 
plified valve positioning device to be used in 
conjunction with any control instrument having 
a high and low contact with a neutral position. 
Illustrations include closed and open view of 
instrument case, typical installations, diagram- 
matic sketch of operating principle, wiring dia- 
gram. Wheelco Instruments Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


1576 


Nursing Bulletin—The Department of Labor 
has published a valuable and informative bulle- 
tin entitled, ‘The Industrial Nurse and the 
Woman Worker’ which will interest those en- 
gaged in personnel work or employee training. 
Dept. of Labor, Washington, D.C. 














The AerVoiD 
Mobile Cafeteria 


Tomorrow’s feeding of workers is being con- 
sidered today by forward-looking managements. 


Fewer workers, as War contracts run out, will 
necessitate simpler less-expensive ways of pro- 
viding substantial balanced hot meals to workers, 
with lower payroll and operating costs and less 
food wastage. 


The AerVoiD Mobile Cafeteria has been planned 
by practical factory-feeding engineers to meet 
both present and post-war requirements for less- 
expensive worker feeding setups. Pick-up or 
dish-up service with fewer operators, yet fast 
and adequate .. . good, hearty hot meals 
serviced in a new low-cost way! 











VACUUM CAN COMPANY 
25 S$. HOYNE AVE. © CHICAGO 12, ILL. 
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Plan Books— Booklet, “A Four-Step Plan to Re- 
duce Turnover,” discards theoretical approaches 
and deals with specific actions taken by plants 
of all kinds to “cut the quits.” One of the prin- 
cipal recommendations is the use of question- 
naires to ascertain why workers quit jobs. A 
cartoon-illustrated questionnaire booklet for 
distribution to employees accompanies the plan 
book. War Advertising Council, New York, 
N.Y. 





1578 


Rotary Files— six-page folder with four-page 
insert illustrates, describes and prices over 72 
rotary files of various shapes, both hand cut and 
ground from the solid. Insert appendix shows 
profile drawings of the different styles. A sup- 
plement to the company’s regular catalog, the 
folder shows files permitted to be manufactured 
as regular items as per WPB Limitation Order 
L-216. Grobet File Company of America, New 
York, N. Y. 


1579 

Engine Maintenance—N inety-six page pro- 
fusely illustrated engine bearing manual contains 
information for correct selection and installa- 
tion of bearings. A unique feature is the inclu- 
sion of tables showing crankshaft and bearing 
dimensions, tolerances, and oil clearances for 
all makes of cars, trucks, buses and tractors. 
Clawson & Bals, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


1580 

Broaching Machine—The evolution of the 
modern vertical type of pull-up broaching ma- 
chine and its advantages are discussed in Bulletin 
VDS-44. Pictures showing the machine at work 
on various jobs give valuable hints on when to 
“pull broach.” A section is devoted to the basic 
tooling of Colonial pull-up machines together 
with several pages of specification tables. 
Colonial Broach Company, Detroit, Mich. 


1581 


Plating Machine—A folder describing the 
new Udylite fully automatic plating machine is 
ready for circulation by the Udylite Corporation. 
Udylite Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. 


1582 


Process Equipment—forty different cate- 
gories of process items are listed, with many 
illustrations, in the catalogue just issued by H. K. 
Porter Company, Inc. and its divisions, J. P. 
Devine Mfg. Co. and Quimby Pump Company. 
A number of recently developed products and 
improvements to standard lines are described. 
The catalogue describes the coordination of*the 
Quimby plants at Newark and New Brunswick, 
N. J. and the Devine plant at Mt. Vernon, III. 
with the Porter Process Division plant at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., making one of the major equipment 
producers for the chemical, food, oil refinery 
and paint industries. H. K. Porter Company, 
Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1583 


Protective Skin Cream—A new catalogue 
section on its Clad protective skin creams, for 
use either for wet or dry work, has just been 
issued by the B. F. Goodrich Company and is 
now available. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


1584 


Tools—tLarco puts out a new catalogue of 
Diamond tools which will be supplemented from 
time to time by additional pages. Larco Dia- 
mond Tools, New York, N. Y. 
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1585 

Hydraulic High-Lift Truck-Lyon-Raymond 
Corporation issue a new Bulletin 136 illus- 
trating and describing their new High-Lift Truck 
made of tubular steel, electric welded, capacity 
1000 Ibs. It elevates from 6 in. to 48 in. by hand 
pump, and lowering is controlled by finger-flip 
relief valve. Lyon-Raymond Corporation, Green, 
New York. 


1586 


Rectifiers— Just off the press is a new bul- 
letin describing B-L selenium rectifiers, giving 
information covering the characteristics and 
applications of metallic rectifiers adaptable to 
electronic, radar and automotive battery charging 
equipment. Benwood Linze Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


1587 


Radius Dressers—A four-page insert for their 
60-page tool catalogue, describing two new 
models of radius dressers, is announced by U. S. 
Tool & Manufacturing Co. Model 45 is adapt- 
able to all radii up to and including 41% inch 
and can be used for concave or convex dressing. 
Model 124 is an angle correcting radius dresser 
and is designed for correcting radius on a wheek 
for grinding compound and compound complex 
forms on flat form tools, etc, U. S. Tool & Mfg. 
Co., Dearborn, Mich. 





1588 


Aircraft Test and Service Equipme 
Airplane Manufacturing & Supply Corporati 


have issued new catalogue “T”’ illustrating ang 


explaining necessary equipment available for the 
Fixed Base Operator, Airline overhaul stations 
and large or small Airfield service bases. Ajy. 


plane Manufacturing and Supply Corporation, 


North Hollywood, California. 
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Display Fixtures— “Local Built Display Fix. 
tures” is the title of a 20-page booklet with 
detail illustrations written by A. E. Hurst of 
Portland, Ore. and national authority on dis 
plays. It presents suggestions for 144 separate 
display fixtures to be built of fir plywood in 
local display shops, cabinet shops and stores, 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, Tacoma, 
W ashington. 
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Flat Spray Nozzles—A new folder has just 
been produced by Chain Belt Company describ 
ing Rex Flat Spray Nozzles. Tabular informs 
tion is included, concerning their discharge in 


gallons per minute; their dimensions; a list of 


materials, sizes and prices. Chain Belt Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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are you a PART-TIME 
container manufacturer? 


Engineering, designing and manufacturing shipping containers is 
a full-time job. And it’s a job for experts, too. The savings gained 
through the use of scientifically designed containers has proved this 
fact many times. 

Cabco Allbound Containers are a good example. They are mass- 
produced by this one organization from the tree in the forest to the 
completed box or crate on your warehouse floor. You have the ad- 
vantage of a low first cost. Since they are fully assembled at the 
factory ... come to you in one piece complete . . . ae can short-cut 
many “box making” operations. You need no machinery, not even a 
hammer and a nail to prepare your shipment. Cabcos can be set up, 
packed and shipped with your bare hands. 

Their scientific design — use of steel wire and reinforcements — 
provides a container of great strength, yet one which is extremely 
light. They are specially de- 
signed for the product they 
are to carry. As a result, tare 
weight is usually reduced 
considerably. 

Let Cabco’s“ full time” con- 
tainer engineering uy 4 you. 
Write today giving details 
of your problem. There’s no 
cost or obligation. 


ALLBOUND Crates and Boxes 





Wedgewood Stove 


Go to Market in 
CABCO CRATES 


The James Graham Mfg. Company put the 
container problems on Cabco’s producti 

line and made three important savings. Firs 
they reduced tare weight 25% on their 3: 
pound Wedgewood stoves (old crate weighe 
67 pounds—Cabco Crate weighs 50 pound 
Second: they saved valuable warehou 
space because scientifically construct 

Cabcos store flat. Third: they saved the ti 

formerly spent building their own crates b 
cause Cabcos come to them completely fabg 
cated and they found crating of stoves cou 
be integrated with their assembly line 
thus eliminating a bottle neck in productio 


Remember these facts when considering 
your own shipping problem, or better 
yet, get full information now. 


CALIFORNIA BARREL CO., LTI 


100 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, Californ 
2581 E. Eighth Street, Los Angeles 23, Californ 
501 Dooley Building, Salt Lake City 1, Uta 
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FOOD STAYS CLEAN, MOVES FAST WITH 


‘acered Tote Jo ot 


C64 
‘id S-A Handling Systems 


® The quality of your product depends considerably on clean, sanitary handling ot 


An S-A engineered system em- 

ploying three L-type REDLER materials . . . its cost, on handling speed and efficiency. 

Conveyor-Elevators elevating from Both cleaniiness and fast handling are assured with Stephens-Adamson designed conveying 

hig hopper tis ae eee aaa and elevating systems for food products handling. 

veyor, which delivers material te That's because S-A engineers have the unique ability to couple the correct equipment (built 
by S-A) and the proper method (designed by S-A) into the most efficient handling system. 


4 horizontal REDLER Conveyor. 








